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VOLUNTARY ACTION 


The Red Feather slogan which we 
are hearing and seeing on all sides 
these weeks of Community Chest 
campaign-—-“There is a YOU in Com- 
munity”—has more than financial im- 
plications. ‘The improvement of com- 
munity life-—that is the life of each 
one of us, for no one can live entirely 
detached from his community-——de- 
pends on the voluntary efforts of 
individuals. There is also a YOU in 
Voluntary. 


The case for voluntary action as a 
method of social advance in a free 
society has been clearly and emphatic- 
ally stated by Lord Beveridge in the 
third of his valuable reports.’ By 
“voluntary action”, Lord Beveridge 
means action by the citizen to im- 
prove the conditions of life for him- 
self and his fellow citizens without 
direction from any authority wielding 
the power of the State. The picture 
which he draws of the achievements 
of voluntary action inspired by the 
philanthropic motive is a dramatic 
and moving one. It includes some of 
the early ventures in adult education, 
like Maurice’s Working Men’s Col- 
lege. But the main purpose of his 
Report is to study how the field of 
voluntary action has been affected by 
the economic, social, and _ political 
changes of recent years and to 
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examine what part voluntary action 
has to play in the social advance of 
the future. 

The activities of the State have not 
progressed as far into the fields of 
social welfare in Canada as they have 
in Britain, with which Lord 
Beveridge’s Report deals; neverthe- 
less the direction is clear. The State 
tends constantly to take over fields 
of welfare work where voluntary 
effort has pioneered and blazed a 
trail. The State now provides Old 
Age Pensions, Mother’s and Chil- 
dren’s Allowances, Unemployment 
Insurance, many health _ services. 
generous and varied provisions for 
veterans. These and other measures 
have greatly reduced the incidence of 
extreme poverty and need. 

On the other hand, in order to 
provide funds for these services, the 
State has resorted to such taxation 
of income and_ inheritances that 
wealth no longer accumulates easily 
in private hands. This world’s goods 
are far more evenly distributed 
throughout the population than they 
were a generation or two ago. 

Money is not the only important 
commodity which is more widely 


distributed. Another is leisure. There 


are not now many people with no 
work to do, but a lot more people 
have less work to do. The average 
working day and working week have 


‘Voluntary Action: A Report on Methods of Social Advance, by Lord Beveridge. 
London, 1918. (Thomas Nelson Sons, Toronto). See Fooo For THovent, May, 1949. 
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been greatly, shortened by the efforts Vithem among the people who have 


of labor organizations. 


These facts raise serious questions 
which have not so far been answer- 
ed. Is voluntary action still neces- 


sary? If it is, whence can it derive its 
financial:support? Who shall be the 


volunteers ? 


In, answer to the first question there 


is fairly. wide and general agreement 
Lord 


voluntary 


in Canada with 
that 
needed to discover new 


Beveridge’s 
position action is 
needs and to 
them 


failure 


make experiments in meeting 
where the possibilities of 
would make, the spending of public 
money inadvisable, and to give per- 
sonalized services impossible - for 
State-controlled Many of 


the services which people in trouble 


agencies. 


need cannot be secured simply by 
for them; the 
rendered by voluntary agencies have, 


paying services 
in general, been made possible only 
by a spirit of altruism and devotion 
to the welfare of others which it 
would be impossible to expect of the 
average civil servant. The profession- 
al social worker in a non-govern- 
likely to be 
his calling if 
he does not have a sense of mission 
which prevents him from making too 
of the relations 
between the hours he works and the 
remuneration he And in 


most social agencies, there is need to 


mental agency is not 


happy or successful 


close calculations 


receives. 


fall back on the additional services 
of the unpaid volunteer worker whose 
motive is purely philanthropic (if any 
motive is ever pure!). 


volunteers 
We must search for 


Where, now, are those 
be found? 


recently acquired leisure in small 


quantities; the voluntary services will 
have to adapt themselves to using 
small parcels of free time, and people 
to whom this free time is a new and 
unfamiliar acquisition will have to be 
that. *'there greatér 
satisfactions to,,be gained in spending 


persuaded are * 


syme ef it in community service of 
than at the 
movies or wrestling matches. 


one sort or another 


These are problems almost as im: 
portant to the future of voluntary 
effort as the one of financial support 
which is. of course, more obvious: 
The obvious answer to it is that, sincé 
the larger donors no longer have the 
like the time, 


must come from a lot more people 


resources, the money, 
giving in small measure as they can. 
That is not a simple proposition, be- 
cause it is exactly in those fields 
which should be the concern of the 
voluntary agencies—the new and 
experimental ones—that it is hardest 
to appeal to a wide general public 
unused to charitable giving. Lord 
Beveridge makes interesting 
observations on the public response 
to causes. It is easiest to get money 
for sailors, animals and children (in 
that hardest to get 
money for cultural and educational 
purposes, 


some 


order); it is 


Cultural and educational purposes 
embrace one of the most crucial areas 
in need of support, according to Lord 
Beveridge, for the greatest challenge 
to voluntary action is the use of 
leisure. To quote his words: “The 
main attack on wasteful or harmful 
use of leisure cannot, in a free 
Society, be made by direct action of 





the State. it must depend on the 
development of alternative interests 
and free pursuits; it depends on 
education, in the widest sense of the 
term, at all stages of life, but above 
all in adolescence and after. The 
first call-on the increased leisure of 
the democracy should be the fitting 
of them for the responsibilities of 
democracy in choosing leaders and 
deciding on public issues. This is an 
interest of the State, but should not 
be undertaken by the State. Here 
is a limitless field for Voluntary 
Action, assisted so far as is necessary 
but not controlled by the power of 
the State.” 


At the World Conference on Adult 
Education it was repeatedly stressed 
that adult education movements 
should grow out of the social, cultural 
and intellectual needs of the people 
themselves; that the movements, to 
have value, must be established by the 
people for the people and not super- 
imposed on them either by benevolent 
or autocratic governments. 


Here, then, is our dilemma. How 
are popular movements of a cultural 
and educational nature to be support- 
ed, when the financial resources of 
society are becoming concentrated 
more and more in the coffers of 
government? And in Canada we have 
the additional complicating factor of 
two kinds of government and the 
inequalities between the resources of 
the various provincial governments. 


The support of adult education 
does not present itself as a dilemma 
to a large group of adult educators 
in the United States who regard 
education from the cradle to the 


grave as a free good to be supported 
by public funds, and administered by 
public authorities. They are not 
alarmed lest adult education carried 
on by state and local governments 
be in any way impeded in its freedom 
or lead to any regimentation of 
leisure. Where there is dissatisfaction 
with the quality or quantity of oppor- 
tunity for continuing education, they 
seek the solution in more public 
programs. Any such arrangement as 
Lord Beveridge proposes is hardly 
given serious consideration. 


STATE SUPPORT 


Lord Beveridge’s solution to the 
dilemma is government support 
without government control. In 
Britain the practice of public bodies 
using voluntary institutions and indi- 
vidual volunteers as _ responsible 
agents is well established. “Some 
observers rank this practice as a con- 
tribution of British political sense to 
world affairs comparable to the in- 
vention of representative government 
and of the British Commonwealth of 
free and independent nations. It is 
hardly that, perhaps, yet it is un- 
doubtedly a valuable practice and a 
sensible one. In a free society . 
there are many people able and 
willing to serve the public, who are 
neither suited nor ready to submit 
to democratic election themselves or 
to become the paid officers of an 
elected authority. To reject their help 
is to delay social advance, experiment, 
invention, self-criticism.” 


In Canada we are in danger of 
letting many splendid opportunities 
go by default because we are not 
committed to either procedure. Many 
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people are suspicious of the govern- 
ment’s using public money to equip 
citizens to carry out their democratic 
responsibilities lest the occasion be 
exploited for political indoctrination. 
On the other hand, the practice of 
government support without govern- 
ment control is dubiously regarded 
by others and has never become 
firmly established. The success of it 
during the last war should give our 
government courage to develop its 
uses further in peace-time. It is, 
perhaps, a thing that the 
Massey Commission, on which the 
hopes of so many educational and 
cultural organizations are pinned, is 
heavily weighted with university 
connections, because the universities 
have probably had as felicitious ex- 
perience with 
without government control as any 
group in Canada. 


good 


government support 


In a recent press conference Mr. 
Massey commented on the fact that so 
many of the briefs presented to the 
Commission asked for more govern- 
ment support. It is natural, he said, 
for these people to be asking for 
money; they are people who have 
causes at heart and the furtherance of 
these usually 
financial assistance. But he warned 
that the Commission was limited by 


causes calls for 


its terms of reference from recom- 
mending financial aid in many cases. 
“The impression that the Commis- 
sion’s work opens up a big field of 
governmental expenditures is not 
you consider our 


said Mr. Massey. “i 
lot of the money asked for could not 


justified when 


limitations,” 
come from federal 


sources anyway 


under our constitution.” 


Jt is discouraging to hear that 
bugbear of the constitution brought 
in at this stage. We had hopes that 
the Commission would be inventive 
in finding ways under our constitu- 
tion of doing the things that they are 
convinced need to be done for the 
enrichment of our national life. The 
present government in power seems 
to be willing to experiment in new 
working relations with the provinces 
in other fields. Why not in arts, 
letters, the sciences or even educa- 
tion? We feel there are many merits 
in Lord Beveridge’s position that 
provision for the profitable use of 
leisure time should not be under- 


taken exclusively, or even chiefly, by 
government agencies. But that does 
not mean that the government should 
not support other agencies to do the 
job. We most earnestly commend to 
the Commission a consideration of 
Britain’s example in this regard as 


expounded by Lord Beveridge. 
Surely “the development of arts, 
letters and sciences” is a form of 
“social advance” without stretching 
that phrase too widely, and at the 
same time a necessary step toward 
national maturity. 


The practice of government support 
without government control imposes 
severe responsibilities and increase~ 
the the YOU in 


“voluntary”. Unless we can main- 


importance of 


tain the strength of purpose, courage. 
which: 


have characterized the “volunteers” 


steadfastness and devotion 
of the past and combine with it 
intelligence, patience to learn the 
ways of cooperation, vision to meet 
new challenges, we shall not deserv: 
support from anybody. 





» Folk dancing has social values 
for the individual and community. 


Folk Dancing is for Everyone 


By Louise Colley 


N a small rural school house in 

Central Ontario a community night 
of folk dancing and _play-party 
games is in full swing. The strains of 
the American play-party game “Jingle 
At The Windows” is heard and, as 
everyone from six years old and up 
shuffles around the hall in a large 
circle singing the words: 


“| asked that girl to be my wife, 
She said, ‘No, not on your life’... .” 


a feeling of warmth and a spirit of 
friendliness is generated and perme- 
ates every corner of the room. Soon 
there is a change of formation. Three 
people face three others in a large 
circle and as they sing, 


“Come let us be joyful 
While life is bright and gay... ” 


they progress through the pattern of 
the dance continually meeting new 
neighbors as they circle the room. 
And who could help but feel happy 
as one moves to the beautiful music 
of the dance and sings words which 
denote gaiety and joyous activity? 


It is rather a contrast to go to a 
round dance in a community not far 
away. Four or five couples are 
dancing to a popular tune. A number 
of others sit along the side of the 
room watching—wishing they knew 
how to dance or that someone would 
ask them to. Then a few young people 


5 


become tired of waiting and of not 
having any attention focussed onthem. 
Rowdiness is easily generated; the 
scuffle which follows keeps just a few 
more people from coming the next 
time. 


This is probably an _ extreme 
example. Many social dances are 
better organized, especially in the 
cities. However, at the majority of 
these, social convention welcomes 
only those who come in couples. 
Interchange of partners is rare and 
discreetly arranged. The tickets are 
fairly expensive to cover the cost of 
the all-important orchestra or “name 
band”. 


Perhaps these are some of the 
negative reasons why there has been 
an upsurge in interest in folk and 
square dancing in Ontario within the 
past few years. In community 
centres, Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s in 
the cities and towns, folk-dance 
groups are flourishing. For a number 
of years John and Betty Madsen have 
had a folk-dancing class in Toronto 
whose waiting list becomes longer by 
the year. At the Madsen’s folk school 
at Cherry Hill farm last November, 
twenty-four enthusiastic young people 
experienced dances of many lands and 
went back to their small communities 
fired with the desire to give others 
the same experience. In Simcoe 
County folk and square dancing and 
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play-party games are entered into 
with great enjoyment by young and 
old at community recreation nights 
sponsored by the Federation of Agri- 
culture, Women’s «Institutes, Junior 
Looking to their 


a number of dance halls. 


Farmers. ete. 
treasuries. 
which formerly provided only for 
round dancing. now offer a one or 
two hour period of old time folk and 


square dancing. 


However, there is more to the in- 
creasing interest in folk dancing than 
a reaction to some of the anti-social 
aspects of our so-called “social” o1 
“round” dancing. Folk dancing is 
intrinsically enjovable and offers a 
These 


dances have been created by people to 


rich personal experience. 
express their feelings and experiences 
in rhythmical form. They have been 
passed down through the ages and 
embody traditions which help one to 
feel and understand what others have 
felt in the homely recurring experi- 
ences ol life. They vive an oppor- 
tunity for the rhythmical expression 
which all human beings crave. and 
can be accompanied satisfactorily by 
one musical instrument or by songs. 
chants. and clapping. Beauty is found 
in dances which have been handed 
down from one generation to another. 
changed and added to until total 
satisfaction is achieved in their com- 
bination of rhythm. movement. 
melody. story, and pattern. One can 
this activity with one’s 


enter into 





Miss Couiey is director of the 
Simcoe County Recreation Com- 
mittee. Previously she has worked 


for both the YMCA and YWCA. 











whole self and within the, pattern of 
the dance achieve a, feeling .af be. 
longing to the group. The senses of 
touch, sight, and hearing are brought 
into play along with that. delightful 
and: intangible one not classed with 
the other five—that of motion. This 
last named one must be experienced 
to be understood but the fact that one 
can whirl, stop, move on‘ again with 
a different motion, feel oneself a part 
of a group doing the same thing 
without bumping or obstructing one 
another, feel the 
one’s own motion and that of other- 
whirling past, blowing across one 


breeze. made by 


warm brow—is a phenomenon of 


pure enchantment. 


| don’t think that anvone. 
if he has Methodist 


seriously challenge the statement that 


evel 
legs, will 
all human beings have an urge to 
It’s true 
that in some people this urge has 


move to rhythm or music. 
heen stifled and inhibited to such an 
extent that it is barely felt and they 
do their best to assure themselves and 
it should be. 
a little historical re 


others that this is as 
But if 
search or read the findings of anthro- 
pologists, we find that from earliest 
times and among primitive peoples 


we do 


today rhythmical expression was and 
is closely interwoven into their every- 
Dr. Ruth Benedict: refer- 


day lives. 


to dancing as a necessary part of 


rituals and ceremonies in the primi- 
tive she has studied. 


Some of them seek ecstatic religious 


groups which 
experiences through their dances: 
others work themselves into frenzie- 
so as to be ready for battle; still 
their identification 
with nature through more moderate 
rhivthmic 


others express 


movement and patterns. 








Of the Pueblo Indians.¢f New Mexico 
she says: 


“Sometimes they are dancing 
the sprouting corn up out of the 
earth, sometimes they are calling 
the game animals by the tramp of 
their feet. sometimes they are con- 
the white cumulous 
clouds that are slowly piling up the 
sky on a desert afternoon. Even 
the presence of these in the sky, 
whether or not they vouchsafe rain, 
from the  super- 
naturals upon the dance, a sign 
that their rite is accepted. If rain 
comes; that is the seal of the power 
of the dance.” 


straining 


is a. blessing 


In situations where there was little 
or no time for leisure, dances grew 
up while people worked in the fields 
or orchards picking cotton, planting 
corn, or gathering fruit. Because of 
their urge to express themselves 
rhythmically they developed a re- 
petitive movement and then a pattern, 
accompanied by chants or songs, as 
they worked. Work dances such as 
“Shake Those "Simmons Down” and 
“The Paw Paw Patch” evolved in the 
deep South in this way. Other dances 
grew up from an imitation of work 
situations. The well-known “Sailor’s 
Hornpipe” is one of these. 


The .first appeal of folk dancing 
then is probably the definite rhythm 
of the music. Who hasn’t felt his 
blood warm and his big toe wiggle 
inside his shoe at the sound of the 
fiddle playing “The Irish Washer- 

“The Crooked Stove- 
pipe”? Folk music was developed 
essentially for people to move to and 


woman” or 
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LOOKING FOR DANCES? 
Games and Dances: Adult Educa- 
tion Service. Macdonald ‘College, 
P.Q. 50c. Sites 
Good Morning by Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Ford, Prom Music Centre. Toronts. 
$1.35. ‘ 
Handy Kits: Play Party Games, 
Treasures from Abroad, Quad- 
rilles: Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, 410 Wesley Bldg.. Toronto. 
25e each. ‘i 
Singing Games Old and New by 
J. C. Campbell: John A. Madsen 
Co., Unionville, Ont. 75e. 


10 records 
Clarke 


Rhythms and Dances: 
with full instructions. 
Irwin, Toronto. $12.50. 
Promenade All by Janet Tobitt: 
Clarke Irwin, Toronto. 55¢. 











it makes one want to beat time and 
sway and run and hop. Some of the 
music, too, is beautifully melodic, 
some haunting and sad, reminding 
one of experiences in one’s own life 
and sometimes 
innermost hopes and fears. 


expressing one’s 


With many of the European and 
American folk dances there are words 
which tell the story of the dance. This 
adds to their interest and our under- 
standing of them, for nearly all of 
them express something with which 
people in all times and places are 
a wedding, a courting ex- 
perience, going to the fair. the peace 
and mystery of bells at eventide. 


familiar 


The rhythm of work is felt and 
better understood as we dance and 


sing: 


“We're weaving our wadmal., 
We join threads together; 
Weave the wadmal, join together. 
Pass the shuttle along.” 


‘Benedict. Ruth Patterns of Culture--Penguin Books Inc., New York, 1934; p. 87. 





And a thrill of anticipation goes up 
the spine of youths and maidens as 
they swing into a play-party game 
with a courting theme: 


“Come my love, and go with me, 


And I will take good care of thee.” 


Some dances have vo words but 
their pattern, rhythm, and melody 
make clear their meaning and are 
expressive of universal emotions and 
For instance, there is 
a Swedish “Oxen Dance”, a college 
hazing dance which allows boys to 
give vent to their pugilistic instincts 
in a socially acceptable, rhythmic 
“Litthe Man in a 
Danish dance in which there is an odd 
couple which must hook onto another 
couple at the end of the dance so as 
“Korobotchka”. 
a Russian dance of smoothness and 
zrace, relates the story of a pedlar 
who describes the numerous articles 
in his basket. Most of the events and 


experiences. 


way. Fix” is a 


not to be “in a fix”. 


experiences danced about are happy 


ones and even those resulting from a 
sorrowful experience often have a 
humorous twist. An example of this 
is “Naslys’, the widower’s dance 
from Lithuania, which starts out with 
a slow deathlike march and ends with 
a mad whirl as the widower finds a 
new wife. 


Every dance has a pattern which 
zives one a feeling of completeness 
and satisfaction. The repetition of 
certain steps, the progression from 
one figure to another, always bounded 
by the rhythm and phrasing of the 
music, make an important contribu- 
tion to one’s enjoyment. In a square 
dance the first couple follows the 
“change call” 


“Duck for the oyster 
Dig for the clam 
Now punch a hole in the old tin 
a 


and moves from one couple to the 
next. Then comes the “Allemande left 
and grand chain” or some other well- 
known chorus call. After this the 
second couple swings into action as 
the “change” is called again and so 
the dance continues. The repetition 
gives one a feeling of security in 
knowing what comes next and our 
enjoyment is heightened. 


Another factor in the enjoyment of 
folk dancing is that one can partici- 
pate without any previous instruction. 
“If you can walk, you can do it!”, 
we usually say. when inviting a group 
to take part in folk dancing for the 
first 
such basic steps as walking, running, 
sliding, and hopping. There may be 
a clapping of hands, a bow or a 
curtsey, a simple swing or a twirl, 
and these anyone can do. 


time. Many dances use only 


Then, once interested, the scope is 
unlimited. New steps such as the 
polka, mazurka, schottische, and 
waltz can be learned and used over 
and over again in many different 
dances. Simple steps can be worked 
into intricate patterns in a wide 
variety of dances. The door is open- 
ed to many exciting experiences in 
rhythmical expression. 


The sense of belonging to a group 
and the sociability engendered by 
folk dancing is well understood by 
anyone who has taken part in such 
activity. Often no partner is re- 
quired as you start off in a large circle 
formation in which everyone can see 





everyone else. The Horra which is 
the dance of dances in the Ukraine, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey. 
and Palestine is danced in this for- 
mation. Its insistent rhythm welds 
the group together into a pulsating 
whole as the pattern is repeated ove 
As the chorus of 
the Palestinian Horra Halutsit savs: 


and over again. 


“Hoy, hoy, dance ye, 
As one let’s be merry. 
Hey, hey, dance ye. 
Dance ve endlessly.” 


in the world and quite acceptable to 
be clasped in various arms, rub 
shoulders with one another, and hold 
hands. This is all part of the dance 
and it cannot but contribute to 
sociability in a natural and uninhibit- 
ed way. 


The value of folk dancing in ou 
society today is inherent in the things 
which I have just mentioned. Em- 
phasis on some of these can show 
clearly the need for the preservation 
of folk dancing in our mobile. com- 


Dressing in costume occasionally will add zest to your folk dancing. 


In some dances you begin with one 
partner but have had a dozen before 
the dance is through and each one 
has greeted you with a smile. There 
are no wallflowers because everyone 
is welcomed into the dance and there 
is no fear of being “stuck” with one 
partner all evening if you accept a 
persons invitation to start off with 
him. 


Sometimes you find yourself in a 
group of two, four, or six couples. 
There is much interchange of part- 
ners and it is the most natural thing 
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mercialized. and highly individual- 


istic society . 


Many people today are only spec- 
tators of activity getting a vicarious 
satisfaction from watching others do 
something. ‘The faet that participa- 
tion is the keynote and that it is 
easy to take part in folk dancing is. 
therefore, important. 


Then, too, the atmosphere of en- 
joyment and _ fellowship created 
through this activity breaks down 
barriers between people of all ages. 
As young and old dance together they 
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learn to appreciate one another. A 
youngster admires the agility of his 
aunt or grandfather in the schottische 
or waltz. An older member of the 
community assists a younger partner 
whom he meets in the progress of the 
dance and is pleased at the young- 
ster’s improvement as he moves on. 
There is an interchange of smiles and 
good humor which helps to bridge 
that difficult gap between the genera- 
tions. One’s softest side is turned to- 
ward friends, neighbors, and mem- 
bers of one’s own family, as every- 
one responds to the rhythm and 
beauty of the music or acknowledges 
the quaint humor of a dance passed 
down through many generations. In 
this kind of an atmosphere good 
group relationships are developed. 


The of the 
dances increases our understanding 
of other 
times. 


traditional nature 


nationalities and other 
The vigorous dances of the 
Cossacks, the fast-tempoed dances of 
the South Americans, the exact steps 
and intricate figures of the Scottish 
people give us some understanding 
of their conditions of life and the 
traditions which they hold dear. The 
universality of the emotions and ex- 
periences expressed help us to feel 
what other people have felt about 
them and give us greater understand- 
ing and insight into our own. Emo- 
tional tensions are in a 
wholesome, spontaneous way in the 
total perspective of the dance. 


released 


Folk 
cooperative experience. 
mum enjoyment 


dancing is also a_ highly 


The 


achieved 


maxi- 
when 
everyone does his part in relation to 
the whole. The rhythm and _ the 
pattern of the dance are the disci- 


1s 
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plining factors here. When a person 
has had the experience of dancing 
in a group where everyone is con- 
cerned about the others because of 
what it means to the beauty and com- 
pleteness of the whole, an apprecia- 


tion for 


one another and 


group 


cooperation is gained. 


These values to the person and the 
community | might hasten to add, 
however, are not obtained automatic- 
ally and immediately after people are 
exposed to folk dancing. In our 
mechanistic society these dances have 
not been preserved and taught by 
one generation to another. There has 
been a break in the natural passing- 
on process. We notice in many rural 
communities that those who are fifty 
vears of and over are better 
dancers than those in their teens. 


age 


The full enjoyment of folk and 
square dancing lost if people 
“rough house” or make fun of them. 
Such 


Is 


behavior during a dance 


changes the activity to something 
other than one of rhythmical ex- 
pression. 


Leadership which can in- 
troduce a folk dance which is suited 
to the age and exhilaration of a group 
and can give just enough of its back- 
ground to catch the imagination of 
the participants is needed. Once a 
group becomes aware of the music 
and the calls. or sings the words of a 
dance, its rhythm, melody and pattern 
can provide the discipline. The em- 
phasis, too. needs to be placed upon 
the enjoyment each person can give 
into the 
rhythm and the pattern of the dance, 


to the others by fitting 


rather than the fun which one person 


can get out of swinging his partner 


oO 
ig 





as long as he wants or slyly tripping 


up his neighbor in a “do-si-do”. 


It is obvious, therefore, why the 
choice of dances to be introduced to 
The dance 
needs to suit the group—its age, sex, 
ability, and 


groups is so important. 
social experience. It 
needs to make the satisfactions I have 
mentioned above quickly felt. One of 
the things which contributes to this 
satisfaction is the integrity of the 
dance. If a dance has lasted with the 
people, has been re-shaped, added to, 
and taken away from, it gives satis- 
faction and will be danced again and 
again by a Basically, I be- 


lieve. a dance must have universal 


oT 
group. 


meaning. Birth, joy, sorrow, hate, 
love, courtship, and death remain the 
same forever so that the dances ex- 
pressing these mean the same to us 
today as they did when they were 
first created. A series of simple steps 
to a popular tune may give some 
satisfaction but there is a more last- 
ing enjoyment found in those dances 
which have universal significance and 
which have survived a number of 
generations. This does not mean that 
we cannot develop our own folk 
dances, but the ones which will be 
perpetuated are those which have 
meaning and which will be changed 
and polished and added to until the 
melody, rhythm, and pattern of the 
dance form an integrated whole. 


Dances which have become popular 
and then died out are expressive of 
fads but not universal experiences. 
The “Big Apple” and “The Lambeth 
Walk”, popular in the late 1930's, 
were dances 


attempts to develop 


which people could enjoy in a group. 


lI 


These dances were fun but this was 
due to their rhythm and their novelty. 
They lacked universality of meaning 
and their steps, pattern, and words 
did not 
integrated whole. 


achieve a_ satisfying and 


Perhaps some of our square dances 
today lack this wholeness and that 
might be why they lend themselves 
more to “rowdyism” than some of the 
older folk They are the 
dances of our pioneers and need not 
only to be preserved by careful teach- 
ing and passing on but to be worked 
over and changed until everything 
about them fits together and gives a 


dances. 


total experience of enjoyment. This 
implies more and more opportunities 
for dancing so that people will gain 
skill in it and keen sensitivity toward 
all the elements of a dance. 


It has been difficult to put on paper 
some of the intangible and delightful 
reasons why folk dancing is enjoyed 
and valued by many people. Like 
falling in love. folk dancing needs to 
be experienced to be understood. 
However, if I have made you more 
lenient form of re- 
creation (the hyphen is important). 
have made you think it worth foster- 


toward this 


ing, or perhaps even given you an 
appetite to try it yourself, I shall 
feel that | have achieved my purpose. 


“Who will play a tune for dancing? 
Who will play the fiddle sweet? 
All the girls are shyly waiting, 
Waiting with impatient feet. 
Fiddler, fiddler, come you soon 
And play us all a merry tune, 


oh) 


Tralalalalalala... 


Se eh RA 





>» The Community Council—what is 


its aim and how does 


it function? 


Planning for Community Welfare 


By Beatrix Graham 


66" FELL me, please. Are they the 

same thing, the Community 
Council and the Community Centre? 
I have heard so much about com- 
munity organization in Canada and 
the words council and centre are 
interchanged so frequently 1 am a 
little confused.” 


The questioner was the charming 
vice-mayor of Baguio City, summer 
capital of the Philippines, who re- 
cently toured Canada while serving 
as official observer at the United 
Nations in Mrs. de 
Guia visited the economic and wel- 
fare bureaus of the major cities of 
the Dominion studying community 
organization. It would seem that she 
put her finger on a very important 
point and asked a question that many 
of us are not prepared to answer. 


Lake Success. 


The answer Mrs. de Guia received 
was this: a Community Council is a 
representative group of citizens who 
form a planning and coordinating 
body whose aim is the total social 
welfare of their community: a Com- 
munity Centre is an operational in- 
stitution set up for the purpose of 
providing recreation (in its broadest 
sense) for the people of a certain 
community, particularly the youth. 


That is, of course, a very general 
statement and needs a good deal of 


specific interpretation such as was 
given to the vice-mayor of Baguio. 
A Council and a Centre are not the 
same, but we sometimes find the one 
within the other, and in many com- 
munities the one does duty for the 
other. Nevertheless it surely behoves 
us to be quite clear about the dis- 
tinction and differences between 
them before we try to tell the rest 
of the world about our community 
organization. 


illustrated booklet 
entitled “Community Survival” pub- 
lished by the University of Illinois 
there appear two stories, on pages 
facing each other, of two coal min- 
ing towns in that State. Both com- 
munities suffered the fata! 
they were “mined out”. In 
Cardiff the people failed to adjust 
to the changing situation. The one 
page story ends with a rather pitiful 
sentence—“Now 

miles to see the 


Cardiff”. 


In a cleverly 


same 
blow 


drive for 


Town of 


pec »ple 
( yhe yst 


On the opposite page we read that 
an hour’s drive away from Cardiff 
the town of Roanoke is a thriving 
little community and is still develop 
ing. Remember. Roanoke too was 
“mined out”. But her people changed 
with the times. They learned the 
value of cooperation. They under- 
stood the value of long-range plan 
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ning on all fronts: economic, social 
and cultural, and civic. They sur- 
vived. How did they do it? They 
formed a Community Council. 


Very often people’s first reaction 
to the suggestion of a Community 
Council is that the community is over- 
organized already—-men’s 
clubs, women’s clubs, youth groups. 
church groups, branches of the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Canadian Legion. 
But a little research usually reveals 
that there is no really satisfactory 
medium for coordinating the pro- 
grams of these various organized 
groups. 


service 


A Community Council is not just 
another organization. What is pres- 
ently considered a true Community 
Council is a planning, coordinating 
body concerned with the total wel- 
fare of its community. Webster's 
dictionary defines the word “council” 
as an advisory or deliberative assem- 
bly. Perhaps we are not so far of 
the beam after all. 


The Community Council exists in 


order to carry on long-term planning: 
to study local problems and make 


the 
promote projects 
which will benefit the community as 
a whole: to 


recommendations — to 
authorities: to 


pre yper 


provide an agency 
through which local organized groups 


ean achieve cooperation. 


The Council should represent the 
entire community. Thus its struc- 
ture should allow for delegates from 
all organizations within the com- 
munity and in addition should make 
provision for interested individuals 
who have a contribution to make 
but who do not represent anv or- 


ganization. One of the best examples 
of a Community Council in Canada 
is that of Notre Dame de Grace in 
Montreal. This Council is made 
up of delegates from 66 member 
organizations together with 64 asso- 
ciate (individual) The 
executive committee, made up of 
president, past and vice presidents. 
secretaries, and chairmen 
of standing committees, “carry the 
hall”. They are the select, elected 
group who have vision, are not afraid 
of work. and know how to get things 


members. 


treasure! 


ke me. 


One glance at a list of the standing 
committees in this Council will give 
a fair idea of the kind of things 
they do and just how much of the 
total welfare of the community they 
The list includes finance. 
research. publicity. membership. li- 
brary. block plan, central committee 
for metropolitan Montreal. Arts and 
Letters Festival, music. parks and 
playgrounds, traffic. police and lights. 
and traffic safety. 


cover. 


Of course, not only the size of the 
Community Council. but also its 
structure, depends on the size of the 
community. as well as its geo 
graphical location and its economic 
status. In a small homogeneous com- 
munity, particularly in a suburban 
area. we do not find the organization- 
member set-up. but rather an associa- 
tion founded on the basis of family 
or individual memberships. These 
organizations are often called Citi 





Mrs. Granam is consultant and 
secretary to the Montreal Com- 
munity Councils Committee. 








zens Associations. In Quebec two 


flourishing examples of this 
type are the Rosemere and the Baie 
dUrfe Citizens’ 


very 


Some 
people still take care to point out 
with emphasis that these are not real 
Community 


Associations. 


How can we 
he so sure they are not? What's in 
a name? And is the structure of an 
organized group the most import- 
ant thing?’ It would seem that the 
real point of the whole business is 
the aim and purpose of an organiza- 
tion and the kind of work that it 


Councils. 


does. 


Anvone who 


reads News and 
Views. the official organ of the Baie 
dUrfe Citizens’ Association, and 
notes that work in town 
planning. school affairs, civic im- 
provements and 


body ’s 


social activities, 
would be very much inclined to say 
it is doing a full time job as a 
Community Council in very good 
style. Baie d’'Urfe does not have a 
Community Centre but it does have 
a Recreation Committee which looks 
after Christmas party for the 
children. dances and outings for the 
parents, and a regatta and field day 
during the summer. 


a 


Rosemere does have a Community 


Centre which 


is operated by the 
The latter was 
responsible for the transformation of 
a surplus Defence Industries build- 
ing into a Memorial Community Hall. 
Besides this hall where all community 
indoor take place, the 
recreation centre includes a skating 
rink and a community beach. The 
Rosemere Citizens’ 


Citizens’ Association. 


activities 


(Association pub- 
lishes a monthly newsletter, conducts 
an annual anti-mosquito campaign, 
a children’s Christmas party. a fire- 
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works display and a field day. It 
takes a leading interest in municipal 
affairs and sponsors the Rosemere 
Drama Workshop and the Teen- 
Agers’ Club. Its object is the promo- 
tion of good citizenship and com- 
munity welfare. It operates to make 
Rosemere a better place in which to 
live. During the season 1948-49 the 
Association had 122 paid-up family) 
and individual memberships. Need 
we emphasize the point that the kind 
of community is a determining fac- 
tor in the type of 
Council it sets up? 


As noted earlier a Community 
Council and a Community Centre are 
not one and the same. The former's 
aim and purpose is to plan for and 
promote projects for the over-all 
welfare and benefit of the community. 
while the latter is concerned chiefly 
with recreation. We hasten to assure 
readers that by recreation we do not 
mean 


Community 


sports and games only, but 
surely recreation even in its broad- 
est sense is just one of many subjects 
that should come into a Community 
Council’s sphere of planning and 
promotion. 


It is, of course, quite possible for 
a community to have a Centre with- 
out a Council and vice versa. Some- 
times the promotion of a Centre is 
the chief for a 
Community Council, particularly a 
newly-formed Council. New Glasgow. 
N.S.. could be an example of this. 
Its citizens showed a keen desire fo1 
a Community Centre but they felt 
that community thinking and plan- 
ning should come first, and that a 
Community Council was the way to 
do just that. 


item of business 








On the other hand it 
logical but probable 
community recreation associations 
whose main business at the moment 
is the operation of a Community 
Centre, with or without a building, 
will “grow up” to the Community 
Council stage for any one of a num- 
her of Perhaps the most 
desirable reason would be that they 
found cooperation so effective on a 
recreation project that they felt the 
urge to try it with 
munity welfare. 


is not only 
that many 


reasons, 


over-all com- 


Every province of the Dominion 
has some Community Centres. either 
the lighted school of Sas- 
katchewan. the civic recreation cen- 
tres such as are found in High River, 
\lberta. and Nelson. B.C.. or the 
company-owned ones of places like 
\rvida. Quebee. and Kapuskasing. 
Ontario. 


house 


There are the Community 
Leagues of Edmonton and the Com- 
munity Clubs of Winnipeg and these 
are only the beginning of what could 
he an extensive list. 


The Community Councils in Can- 
ada would not make nearly so long 
a list even allowing for all those who 
hide their light under a bushel. Why 
are there fewer citizen organizations 
that with total wel- 
fare than with one specific phase of 
it? This question is one which could 
stand some serious thought. To be- 
vin with. is not the general public 
rather deplorably apathetic to active 
wood citizenship? 


are concerned 


Let George do it. 
So many of the things on which a 
Community Council works are ulti- 
mately the responsibility. of muni- 
cipal or provincial government. It is 
quite an undertaking to inspire the 
citizens of to the 


anv community 
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point where they really believe in 
working at the practical application 
of democracy—in making the voice 


of the people felt. 


Added to this all much 
more prone to work on a concrete 
project, such as a Community Centre. 
which will show results on a short 
term basis than to put our energies 
into long term planning and promo- 
tion. Cooperation and coordination 
are wonderful things. but a_prac- 
tical application of them among 
organized groups and individuals re- 
quires skilful leadership supported 
by inspiration and untirir 


we are 


ig energy. 


Another important point is the 
time element. The development of a 
community organization on a volun- 
tary basis is a long slow process and 
often the 
speaking 
people want “to arrive” too quickly. 
No builder would dream of raising a 


discouraging 
promoters. 


a one for 


Generally 


structure intended to stand for years 
against the elements and the wear 
and tear of use without first laving a 


solid Yet 


munities expect a Council to become 


foundation. many com- 
a flourishing organization the mo- 
ment the draft copy of a constitution 
is off the multigraph machine. They 
shun the ground work because it is 
and shows few 


tedious concrete 


results. 


Yet another difficulty in launching 
a Community Council is the fact that 
there isn't specified blueprint 
it. the elaborate 
structure employed by Notre Dame 
de Grace just would not work in a 


any 


for Obviously 


neighbourhood where there are prac- 


The 


tically no local organizations. 





star project in N.D.G. is their Library 
for Boys and Girls. This might have 
no appeal in another community o1 
it might be too big an undertaking 


for a small 


community where the 


majority of the people are in the 
bracket. Rosemere 
finds the thing that “takes” is drama 
which was not even in the picture 
at the inception of the 
Association. 


. ? 
lower income 


Citizens” 


St. Eustache-sur-le-Lac (Quebec) 
Citizens’ Association was created out 


of a desire on the part of some of its 


public-spirited citizens to improve the 


their muni- 
cipality. They have just completed 
a successful two-year program to re- 
place the old administration with one 
that they felt would better serve the 
interests of the taxpayers. 


civic administration in 


Concur- 
rently the Association has conducted 
an extensive survey on fire equip- 
fire 


ment and 


fighting methods, 
launched a Horticultural Society, had 
the old Hygiene Law repealed and a 


new one passed. and is getting results 


\ 


COMMUNITY cenree) 





from persistent urging of stricter 
enforcement of the Building By-Laws. 
By no means the least of their activi- 
ties is the publishing of a newsletter 
to keep members 
informed. 


and ratepayers 


One of the 
Community Council can have is a 


strongest props a 
good friendly liaison with the muni- 


cipal or civie authorities in_ its 


community. Recently a municipal 
councillor was heard to remark that 


a Community would be a 


Council 
good thing in his municipality. “It 


would be a 


effective channel 
through which our people could ap- 


very 


proach the Town Council,” he said. 
“IT think the councillors would wel- 
come recommendations from such a 
source it would be mutually 
beneficial.” We might add that the 
successful 


and 


citizens’ —_ organizations 


mentioned in this article all have an 
excellent their civic 


liaison with 


authorities. 


Community Councils are worth- 


tremendous 
life of the 


people. Those Councils which have 


while and could be a 


force in the Canadian 
survived the pioneer years of the 
last 
fundamentally sound 


movement in the decade are 
and give us 
shining examples of good citizenship, 
More of us should give them a help- 
ing hand to “spread the gospel”, 
having in mind the difference be- 
tween a Council and a Centre and 
keeping each in its proper perspec- 
tive. Community Councils and Com- 
munity Centres should never be in 
competition. They 


ment each other. 


should comple- 


Lo 








>» Here are practical suggestions to aid 
any group planning community projects. 


Solving Community Problems 


By Elizabeth Loosley 


66 ERE this 

Community Centre ourselves’. 
declared — the “We dont 
need help from the government o1 
anybody else. And while the rest of 
you are still sitting around waiting. 
we ll have our Centre all set up and 


going to swing 


speaker. 


, nani 
a going concern: 


This confident speaker was address 
ing a city-wide meeting of local 
delegates. which had been called 
together to discuss ways of further- 
ing Community Centre development 
throughout the whole metropolitan 
area. He was a prominent member 
of an active service club in a pros- 
perous suburb. Some of his listeners. 
favoured sections of the 
city, looked slightly wistful. as the 
magnificent plans unfolded. 


from less 
Rugged 
individualism plus money. it seemed. 
would triumph once again. 


\lmost five years have passed. The 
not materialized. 
The enthusiastic speaker became a 


great dream has 
disillusioned man. convinced that an 
unappreciative community had “let 
him down’. But a Community Centre 
has been built in an “underprivileged 
area” which no one thought could 
ever afford such a venture. 


[t is not always easy to understand 
why one community project fails, 
while another succeeds. Innumerable 


factors enter into every situation, but 
slowly community workers are be- 
ginning to realize that a thorough 
study must be made of local condi- 
tions before a community project can 
he undertaken with any guarantee of 


success. 


Volunteer community workers are 
often filled with awe by the social 
scientists. with their surveys, their 
zraphs, their “samplings” and higher 
mathematics—and yet the coopera- 
tives, working with every day, garden- 
variety human beings, have been pro- 
ceeding for years in exactly this way. 
The successful cooperatives 
never undertake any “action project” 
which all their members have not first 
studied carefully in all its aspects. 


most 


It is a common fallacy of our time- 
that business methods will auto- 
matically be successful in “running” 
community projects. Because a man 
knows how to proceed in a financial 
deal, there is no guarantee that he 
will be able to solve a community 
problem, using the same technique. 
If the enthusiastic service club mem- 
ber had put as much effort into a 
year of study groups as he did into 
promotion, his neighbourhood might 
have got its Community Centre. 


There are certain methods of study- 
ing community projects before tack- 





ling them, but too few workers know 
how to take these steps or are patient 
enough to submit to them. It is 
absolutely essential to get together 
all available information and assess 
it carefully before 
This applies equally to plan- 


proceeding to 
action. 
ning an evening program: organizing 
a study or discussion group; or work- 
ing for an “action project”, such as 
a Library, Community Centre, Co- 
Recreation Program or 
Locker Plant. The 


of any local undertaking is 


operative, 
Cold 


success 


Storage 


only as great as the insight of those 


people 
through. 


responsible for carrving it 


The first and most important fact 
“Does the Com- 
munity want this project or program 
and will it fill a real need?” The best 
way to find the answer is to make a 


to discover is this: 


community if one has not 
already been made. The methods of 


science have been applied to surveys 


survey. 


until the ordinary man feels quite in- 
If there is a 
university in his neighbourhood, he 
might consult the 
Social Science for 
perhaps convince a professor here and 
there that the district) in question 
would make the “lab” for a 
student experiment. If no university 
help is available, let him take a copy 
of Joanna C. Coleord’s “Your Com- 
fellow 


members and stand over all of them 


capable of tackling one. 


Department of 


some leads—-and 


ideal 


munity to his committee 


until they have read the first three 


chapters very carefully. 


After absorbing this information. 
common sense and an appraisal of the 
will determine 
means of 


local situation what 


are the best getting the 


community reaction to the actual pro- 
ject. A questionnaire, a house-to- 
house canvass, telephone calls or some 
other combination, may be the an- 


“wer, 


When it has been determined that 
the project IS a necessarv one and 
wanted by the community. the next 
step is to talk to people who have 
special knowledge of that particular 
project. In every community, there 
are men and women who have learned 


a great deal more about certain sub- 
It is 
the fashion to look up to, and perhaps 


jects than the average citizen. 


to rely too heavily on, the “expert”. 
The common sense way is to listen to 
what these experts have to say and 
weigh their opinions against the find- 
ings in other areas. 


The “authorities” in a community 
are easy to find. They are the school 
principals and teachers, the ministers. 
the social workers, the craftsmen. the 
doctors, the lawyers. the _ political 
representatives. the artists. the 
writers, the business men. the archi- 


tects. the librarians. 


Many people make the mistake of 
og “authorities” 
when planning a_ project. 


club 


chiefly of business men is not quali- 


wrong 
For in- 
stance, a service composed 
fied by experience to plan alone for a 
Community Centre. The educational 
authorities, the workers, the 


craftsmen. the artists. the writers. the 


social 


architects. must also be consulted. as 
they can contribute facts just as im- 
portant as the financial ones. If the 
business and financial aspect over- 
shadows the other factors, the result 
is a lack of balance and _ probable 
failure. 








In using “authorities” to contrib- 
ute facts, try to get at the ones who 
have learned through doing. The 
teacher, for example, often has a 
better grasp of the local situation 
than the principal or the superinten- 
dent. The practising artist, rather 
than the art instructor, may have a 
sound idea of personal needs at the 
adult level in planning an arts pro- 
gram. ‘This is an important factor. 
Don’t let the glamour of the big ad- 
ministrator obscure the better factual 
knowledge of the person who deals 
with the situation at first hand. 


As you meet authorities in one 
field, you will hear about others in 
related areas. Watching the daily 
paper gives further clues to people 
who can give advice. 


Before you approach your “auth- 
ority” be sure you have your plan 
clearly outlined in your own mind. 
This will simplify your interview and 
show the “authority” that it is worth- 
to contribute 
knowledge. 


while his time and 


Books, pamphlets, magazines, news- 
papers are also prime sources of 
information. The usual way of 
getting at printed material is through 
the Public Library. In many Cana- 
dian communities. unfortunately. 
there is no public library service. If 
your community has no library, it is 
possible to write to another library 
or to a University Extension Depart- 
ment. If your community is lucky 
enough to be served by a good Public 
Library, here is the place to start 
your accumulation of facts. Take the 
Librarian into your confidence, first 
of all, stating clearly what you are 
looking for. and why. If the Libra- 
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Miss Loostey is librarian of the 
Adult Education Service at Mac- 
donald College. 








rian asks you detailed questions, don’t 
close up like a clam. She is trying 
to get a complete idea in her own 
mind of your problem, so that she can 
match her available material against 
it and provide you with an answer. 
Her resources are only as good as her 
library support, but if she can’t help 
you from her own collection. she may 
be able to get further information 
from outside sources. 


\fter you have investigated printed 
information sources. you should have 
a look at film. Films are most useful 
in arousing general interest for a 
project, but quite a lot of facts can 
also be learned from them. To find a 
film to convey a certain fact or facts 
is not easy at the present time. Film 
is a comparatively new way of con- 
veying information, and the demand 
for film far exceeds the supply of 
available prints. There is no master 


catalogue to tell where in a province 
or the Dominion a certain film may be 


located. If you want to use a film. 
make your plans well in advance, as 
you may have to wait a long time to 


get a film which is in demand. 


With the wide reception given to 
national programs, such CBC's 
Radio and Citizens’ 
Forum, it becomes increasingly pos- 
sible to use radio to provide basic 
facts for a study of community pro- 
jects. There are certain publications 
which describe educational broad- 
One of the most important is 
the CBC Times, a weekly publication 


as 


Farm Forum 


casts. 





which comes out ahead of the sched- 
uled programs. If you are watching 
for information on certain topics, o1 
projects, this is an indispensable 
guide. Watch local station programs 
carefully, as well, as there are often 
items of community interest which do 
not appear on the national networks. 


If you are studying the possibili- 
ties of a project or program, visits to 
similar projects should not be over- 
looked. Make sure that competent 
people are sent and that the project is 
a suitable one to follow. Careful re- 
ports to all persons concerned should 
be made by the delegates after their 
return. The expense of sending an 
observer or two to another city to 
see at first hand how a project or 
program actually operates sometimes 
saves a great deal of money later on 
by avoiding costly mistakes. 


Formal and informal courses are 
another recognized way of getting 
facts. 


conceptions about the value of such 


There are a great many mis- 
courses. Their effectiveness in com- 
munity work can be measured by the 
ability of the student to apply such 
facts as he has learned to a concrete 
situation. An accumulation of facts. 
even in research, means nothing un- 
Course- 


less it is creatively applied. 
offered by 


University Extension De- 
partments or social service or educa- 
tional organizations can be of use, if 
the person taking them knows exactly 
what he needs and can find the course 
to meet it. For volunteer and pro- 
fessional workers in community ac- 
tivities, there are Camp Laquemac 
and the Institute of Public Affairs (to 
mention only two of a number of such 


programs) which provide an infor- 


mal grounding in community prob- 
lems and current events. The pooling 
of experience by people of different 
backgrounds and training is most 
stimulating. Folk Schools and “Short 
Courses” provide somewhat the same 
type of experience, in a shorter space 
of time. Ontario, Manitoba and 
Nova Scotia have undertaken such 
experiments. Short courses have also 
been tried in English-speaking com- 
munities in rural Quebec. 


In tackling any community prob- 
lem, it should be emphasized that 
there is no one set of hard and fast 
rules for procedure. The problem 
more of the 


suggestions mentioned above, com- 


is to select one or 
hining them in response to the de- 
situation. <A 
committee planning for a Community 
Centre, for example. might take the 
following steps: 


mands of the local 


(1) Consult architects and social 
scientists who have had experience in 
planning buildings and programs for 
community programs. ( Authorities). 


(2) Read books. pamphlets, maga- 
zines, newspaper clippings on what 
had been done in other localities and 
countries. (Printed Material). 


(3) Use films like “After Six 
O'Clock” and “When All The People 
Play” to show the Committee and 
later the public, in dramatized form. 
what has been accomplished in other 
places and the benefits such a Centre 


would community 


(Filo). 


(4) Visit as many Community 
Centres as possible, to see in action 
the sort of project under considera- 
tion. (Visits to Operating Projects). 


bring to the 
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(5) Conduct a of the lo- 
cality, to make sure that the plans 
being made for a Centre would meet 
the demands of the community in 
regard to location, program, cost, type 


of building. (Social Survey). 


survey 


Or a program convener, planning 
a series of meetings for a Home and 
School Association. might proceed 
in this way: 

(1) Talk or write to people work- 
ing in Child Study. Nursery Schools, 
Children’s Art, Education, Mental 
Hygiene, to discover what topics 
would be of interest during the cur- 
rent year and to secure speakers or 
study group leaders. ( Authorities). 


(2) Look over and read as many 


as possible of the books. pamphlets 
and magazines in the field of Child 
Study and Parent Education, to dis- 
cover trends and interesting 
topics which members would like to 
know about. (Printed Material). 


new 


(3) Make a list of films. such as 
the National Film Board series “Mep- 
tal Mechanisms” and others in Child 
Study and Parent Education, which 
could be 


used. with speakers, to 


create lively meetings. (Film). 
(4) Look radio programs 
which could be heard in the locality. 


ovel 


for series such as “In Search of Our- 
selves”, which might serve as_ the 
hasis for discussion groups. (Radio). 


(5) Attend a course in discussion 
group methods in order to become a 
more active and valuable participant 
in the program. (Formal and Infor- 
mal Courses). 


These are just two examples of 
the way in which facts can be accu- 
mulated and applied. The local situa- 
tion determines what is the combina- 
tion to use. 


workers 
could learn a few such methods of 
tackling problems, and use them in 
as matter of fact a way as the busi- 
ness or professional man. in their 
particular _ fields, would be 
many fewer failures and disillusioned 
people. As in any other kind of 
work, the skill and insight 
brought to bear upon it, the greater 
the satisfaction to he derived from 
it. 


lf voluntary community 


there 


more 


Community projects are not to be 
undertaken merely in a spirit of phil- 
anthropy or as sops to individual 
egos. They can be works of art and 
it is in this spirit that they should be 
approached, with all the skill and de- 
votion of which we are capable. 





Community Centres: Prepared by 


for 25c a copy. 





the 
Available from S.R.M., Lakeview School, Regina, at $1.00 a copy. 
This 120-page booklet. which was sponsored by the governments of Man.. 

Sask., and Alta., and by Central Housing and Mortgage Corp., is geared 

especially for the planning of community centres for the rural areas of the 

prairies, but can be adapted to the requirements of any region. 

Player’s Manual for “People in Action”: 
by Hugo Wolter. Available from the author at 83 St. Joseph St., Toronto. 


This mimeographed guide to community action by Toronto’s community 
counsellor presents in lively simple form and in greater detail the same 
approach to community programs taken by Miss Loosley. 


Prairie Rural Housing Committee. 


A Game in Community Organization 











>» The Dutch Seminar of Canada’s /.5.S. 
furthered international understanding. 


An Experiment 


in International 


Edueation 


By Marcus Long 


TPYHE International Student Service 

of Canada has now completed its 
second experiment in international 
education by sponsoring an Interna- 
tional Seminar in Holland during 
July and August of this year. The 
first experiment in 1948 was a Semi- 
nar in Germany in cooperation with 
the British educational authorities as 
a contribution to the British program 
for re-educating German youth. 


The British Control Commission, at 
that time, gave us the use of Schloss 
Ploen, near Kiel, and arranged for 
the admission of Canadian and non- 
German Europeans to Germany. 120 
students from Canada, 
Scandinavia Western Europe 
(with the exception of Italy, Switzer- 
land and Belgium) spent six weeks 
together the 
veloped in science and philosophy 


Germany, 
and 


discussing ideas de- 
during the period of Germany’s intel- 
lectual isolation and their application 
to, or implications for, the problems 


confronting the modern world. 


The major difficulties of the first 
Seminar arose from the deep hatred 
of the students the 
occupied countries for the Germans, 


from formerly 
the complete ineptness of the German 
students in free discussion and the 
very 
that 


real scepticism on the part of all 


any significant understanding 


could be reached. It is not possible, 
in a short paper, to mass the evidence 
that these difficulties were overcome 
but the official report of the Seminar 
and continued correspondence with 
the students who attended give ample 
evidence of success. It was the aware- 
ness of success in the first experi- 
ment that us to hold 
another Seminar. this time in Hol- 


land. 


encouraged 


The Dutch Government provided 
the buildings of Castle Bouvigne, a 
romantic little castle snuggling in 
the woods near the Belgian border. 
This time 130 students attended with 
representatives from all the countries 
present at the first Seminar plus dele- 
Italy 
This. in itself, was a confirmation of 
our belief that the Seminar had made 
an impact on the minds of the Euro- 
pean students. 


from and Switzerland. 


gates 


The Canadian students came from 
all the universities in Canada. They 
were selected by local committees, in 
most cases set up by the presidents 
of the universities. as outstanding 
students. No division between Eng- 
lish and French-speaking Canadians 
was ever apparent as_ both 
found they had more in common with 
each other than with any other group. 
This was somewhat surprising to the 


groups 


— 








French-Canadians who had thought 
the common language would bring 
them closer to the French delegation. 
They soon found out their mistake. 
These Canadian students now feel that 
the emphasis on Canadian unity is 
justified. 


The general topic of the Seminar 
was “The Individual and Society,” 
approached from the standpoints of 
philosophy, the social sciences and 
art. given in the 
morning to the entire group but in 
the afternoon 


Lectures were 


the students were di- 
vided into small groups for discussion 


under the guidance of a professor. 
the 
through 
these groups to provide as many 


taken 
national 


Care was 
different 


to distribute 
groups 


points of view as possible. The regu- 


lar lectures and discussion-groups 


were supplemented by distinguished 


guest speakers from Europe who 


spoke on such diverse topics as the 


overpopulation of Europe, Benelux, 
European federalism, socialized medi- 
cine, the modern university in an 
industrial society, and the Indonesian 
problem. The evenings were given 
over to concerts by outstanding Dutch 
artists, to recreation or to bull- 
sessions among the students. Tours 
through Holland were arranged and 
opportunities provided for the stu- 
dents to travel during the week-ends. 


The objectives of the Seminar 
were, very simply, to develop inter- 
national understanding at an_ intel- 
lectual rather than a_ sentimental 
level, to get outstanding students from 
different countries into an atmosphere 
where they could learn to understand 
and appreciate each other, to demon- 
strate the advantages of democracy 
and intellectual freedom by actual 
practice and to stress the need for 
international cooperation in the de- 
velopment of science and philosophy. 


Castle Bouvigne at Breda, Holland, was home of the 1949 seminar. 
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It is not easy to develop interna- 
tional understanding where hatred 
and misunderstanding are so strong. 
The students from the formerly occu- 
pied countries bear bitter memories of 
the Germans and show little desire to 
forgive. This is particularly true of 
the Dutch. the Norwegians and the 
French. Moreover, the Germans do 
not help because of their lack of 
realism about their past. their inca- 
pacity to understand the reasons for 
the attitude of their former enemies 
and their complete innocence of the 
The Cana- 
dian students were constantly baffled 


meaning of democracy. 


in discussion because of the need to 
define some of the simplest ideas of 
democracy to the Germans in order 
to get a basis for understanding. The 
Nazi system of education was so 
successful that many of the ideas we 
take for granted are completely un- 
known. Yet a real measure of sue- 
cess in overcoming these hatreds and 
misunderstandings was achieved. The 
Germans were accepted into the fam- 
ily, began to understand what was 
happening and took an increasingly 
The 
Germans learned something worth- 
while about democracy and the other 
students 


important part in discussions. 


learned to approach the 





Proressor Lone of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto is vice-president of 
the International Student Service 
of Canada and Chairman of the 
{dministrative Committee: He has 
been largely responsible for the 
organization of the Student 
Seminars about which he writes 
and acted, on both occasions, as 
Director. 











" opening lecture. 


German problem with greater sym- 
pathy. 


The need for understanding ex- 
tended beyond the limits of this single 
problem. Perhaps it is nowhere 
vreater than in the relations between 
Europe and North America. The 
Europeans realize that Russia is try- 
ing to foist on them a system of 
government foreign to their traditions 
and contrary to their ideas of the 
proper political organization for free 
people. They are prepared to resist 
this imperialism. But they also feel 
that North trying to 
dominate them economically and to 
substitute for their traditional culture 
the decadent culture of this continent. 
This idea is fostered largely by Com- 
munist propaganda and Hollywood 
with, perhaps. an assist from many 
(merican tourists. Therefore it was 
a wholesome experience for them to 


America is 


meet some of the best representatives 
from our universities and to get a 
more correct picture of what we are 
like. The unanimous statements of 
surprise from the Europeans is a fair 
testimony of the success in bringing 
these groups together. 


There was no attempt on our part 
to convert any person to any system 
of ideas. So far as it is humanly 
possible we tried to give an objective 
approach to the subjects under dis- 
We were more interested in 
demonstrating the value of democ- 
racy and_ intellectual 


cussion. 


freedom by 
practising them than by preaching 
about them. That was the keynote of 
the Seminar the 
No subjects were 
barred from discussion, no points-of- 


as announced in 


view were forbidden. We encouraged 











Prof. Long (at left) holding a press conference on arrival in Holland. 


With him are the 


Canadian ambassador to Holland, Pierre Dupuy, and the president of the Dutch 1.S.S. 


the students to examine different con- 
ceptions from different points of view 
so that they might realize the intellec- 
tual satisfaction that from 
mutual disagreement in the common 
search for truth. 


comes 


The Canadian pro- 


fessors did a marvellous job in stimu- 
lating this spirit. 


Their friendliness. 
approachability and willingness to be 
criticized amazed the European stud- 
ents who are accustomed to adopt an 
attitude of 
towards their teachers. 


reverence and docility 


Every effort was made to stress the 
international nature of intellectual 
achievement. It shown that 
science, philosophy and art have only 
reached their present status by con- 
tributions from a multitude of coun- 
tries. It was emphasized that any 
country which tries to live on its own 
spiritual resources 
to stagnancy 


was 


alone is doomed 
decay. Attention 
was drawn to the danger of “provin- 


and 


cialism” in culture through an over- 
emphasis on national prestige. In this 
way we tried to wider 
cultural foster a 
desire, on the part of the students, to 
get acquainted with other cultures and 
to borrow freely from them. 


stimulate 


interests and to 


These were only a few of the things 
we tried to do but the limits of a 
short article make a more adequate 
statement impossible. It is hoped that 
enough has been given to show that 
this Seminar was a significant attempt 
to develop international understand- 
ing. publicize Canada, demonstrate 
and deepen 
the cultural interests of all the par- 
ticipants. We feel that 
nently successful 


the value of democracy 


it was emi- 
and well worth 


doing. 


The International Student Service 
is indebted to the provincial govern- 
ments of Canada. who contributed to 
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1950 SEMINAR 


For a time the future of 
the next international semi- 
nar was in doubt because of 
lack of funds, but in Novem- 
ber Dr. Long announced that 
a grant of $10,000 had been 
received from the Canadian 
Council for Reconstruction 
through Unesco to help the 
International Student 
vice hold another European 
Seminar next summer. This 
grant will enable ISS to go 
ahead with definite plans for 
the 1950 meeting. Several 
other offers of outside help 
have also been made. The 
location and the subjects to 
be covered were under dis- 
cussion at an ISS conference 
held in Montreal over the 
weekend of November 12-13. 


Ser- 











the travelling expenses of the Cana- 
dian students. and to the Canadian 
Council for Reconstruction through 
Unesco for the contributions that 
made both Seminars possible. We are 
also indebted to the staff. many of 
whom paid all or most of their own 
expenses, gave up their summer vaca- 
tions and worked without remunera- 
tion to do this job. 

quality of the Seminar 
measured better 

of the staff itself. 
Prof. 

Douglas 


Perhaps the 
cannot be 
than by the calibre 
Dean de Koninck 
(McGill). 
Prof. 


(Laval). Baudoin 


Dean (Oueen’s). 


Lower (Queen’s), Prof. Corry 
(Queen’s), Prof. Bladen (Toronto), 
Prof. Brady (Toronto), Prof. Lynch 
(Toronto), Mr. Macdonald (Ontario 
College of Art), Mr. Shea (Manitoba) 
and Mr. Turvey (London School of 
Economics). It would be difficult to 
assemble a more competent staff or 
one more kindly disposed to the task 
we were trying to perform. 

The impact of the Seminar on the 
We 


have already received invitations to 


Europeans has been very great. 


hold further Seminars in three Euro- 
pean countries. The most important 
comes from the French Government 
with the following assurance. “Je vous 
confirme le grand désir de la France 
Waccueillir un groupe d’étudiants et 
de professeurs venus du Canada et je 
puis vous aflirmer que rien ne sera 
epargné pour que cette manifestation 
ait des suites utiles 4 la fois pour la 


formation des participants et pour 


lamitié de nos deux pays. 

Those of us who have worked in the 
Seminars feel the satisfaction of hav- 
ing done 
better 
future leaders of the world. 


something to develop a 
understanding among _ the 
Perhaps 
the little we have done may expand 
through the influence of those who 
have been at our Seminars so that our 
message may prove a significant con- 
tribution to the struggle of free men 
to maintain their freedom and gain 
the intellectual pleasures that come 
only from the cooperative search for 
truth. 


Field Worker's Lament 


Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day: 


And 


all the fools want Lighted Schools. 


And all the dupes want study grupes, 


And 


all the asses want nite classes. 


And all the morons forums.” 
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>» Canada needs an advisory and 
the U.N. 


liaison Commission for 


What Kind of Commission? 


By Clare W. Clark 


HEN the United Nations Educa- 
tional, and Cultural 
Organization was set up, its constitu- 
tion included the following article: 
“Each member state shall make such 


Scientific 


arrangements as suit its particular 
conditions for the purpose of associat- 
ing its principal bodies interested in 
educational. scientific cultural 
matters with the work of the organi- 


zation, preferably by the formation 


and 


of a national commission broadly 
representative of the government and 
such bodies.” The wisdom and fore- 
sight of the framers of that article 
have been demonstrated by experi- 
the 
Canada has been a member 


ence. which 
of this 
organization, it has become increas- 
that kind of 
machinery was required to facilitate 
and the efforts of the 
within the country 
that were interested in supporting its 


During years in 


ingly apparent some 
coordinate 
various groups 
program. The government has been 
urged. therefore, by many individuals 
and organizations to appoint a Com- 
mission for Unesco. as recommended 
in its constitution, and as, in fact. put 
into by membet 


practice most 


countries. This kind of Commission. 
of course, is not same kind of a body 
the Rowell-Sirois Massey 
Commissions. which are familiar to 


These 


and 


as 


Canadians. are 


to 


temporary 


bodies appointed investigate 
PI Z 


red 


specific problems and make recom- 
mendations for dealing with them. A 
Unesco Commission is a continuing 


body set up to carry on a broad pro- 
gram within specific limitations. 


The Association for 
Adult Education is one of the organi- 


Canadian 


zations that has taken every oppor- 
tunity to press the government for 
action in relation to Unesco. Recent- 
ly. however, in its presentation to the 
Royal on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 
the CAAE recommended 
that a Commission be formed on a 
broader 


Commission 
Sciences. 


basis than a 

It instead, a 
Commission for the United Nations, 
which agency of 
liaison on all relevant United Nations 
matters, 


Unesco Com- 
mission. suggested, 


would act an 


as 
\ Commission for Unesco, 
as its name implies, would serve only 
one of the Specialized Agencies, and 
would leave unsolved the problem of 
cooperation with all the other U.N. 
This 


not constitute as radical a departure 


bodies. does 


recommendation 
from the previous position as might 


on first glance: nor does it 


appear 
imply any abatement of interest in 
support of Unesco. It is. rather, an 
organizational to prevent 


fumbling and overlapping of effort 


device 


and to ensure that all our obligations 





to the United Nations are met to the 
limit of our resources 


The situation at the international 
level has altered radically since first 
we became aware of the need for a 
Unesco During this 
interval, the United Nations has been 
undergoing a period of rapid growth. 
Organizationally, it appears to have 
developed at a rate almost beyond the 


Commission. 


capacity of its member countries to 


sustain. For example, membership in 
the Specialized Agencies, such as 
Unesco, the World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO), the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (FAO), the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization (IRO) 
all— 


presents an unusual situation. Each 


Canada is a member of 
of the Specialized Agencies is fune- 
Although each 
with the 
Council 


tionally autonomous. 
relation Keo 
Social 
pledged to adhere to the principles 
of the U.N. Charter. each has its own 
constitution. its own budget and its 


maintains a 


nomie and and is 


own membership. It is not an 
unnatural consequence that organiza- 
tions, independently constituted. tend 
to concentrate upon their own activi- 
ties without reference to the work of 
the others. Although efforts are being 
made to coordinate the work of the 
U.N. and its Specialized 
when 


Agencies. 


there are occasions these 
Agencies appear to be acting as com- 
petitors. vying with each other for 
the support of their member coun- 
tries. As an example, we find that 


two of the Specialized Agencies, 
Unesco and FAO, are promoting a 
program on “Food and People”. Not 
only are they promoting the same 
program, but both organizations have 


invited their member governments to 


establish National Commissions. Do 
we, as a member of both these 
Agencies, set up two National Com- 
missions, each with its separate office 
and staff and each relating itself to 
the same national groups? Or can 
we, with any consistency of purpose, 
recommend the establishment of ex- 
pensive machinery for cooperation 
with one specialized Agency without 
at the same time making provision for 
cooperation with the others, to whom 
we have equally pledged our support? 

The Specialized how- 
ever, do not present the only problem. 
There are other groups within the 
United Nations that are calling upon 
member states for which 
cannot be dealt with on the official 
level alone, but which require the 
both public and 


Agencies, 


services, 


cooperation of 
private bodies. 
Illustrations can be found without 
number, emanating mostly from the 
Economic and Social Council and its 
vreat profusion of Departments, Com- 
mittees, Commissions and Sub-Com- 
missions. There are calls for infor- 
mation and material which cannot be 
found in Government files—such as a 
report to the Secretary General on all 
voluntary work in relation to U.N. 
(due incidentally in December. 
1949!). There is the continuing prob- 
attendance at conferences 
where, in addition to the official 
representatives, the specialized knowl- 
edge of an individual or an organiza- 
tion would make a valuable contri- 
bution to the subjects under 
discussion. The recent Scientific Con- 
ference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources provides an 
excellent example. At the meeting of 
the General Assembly held in Paris 


lem of 








last year, at least two resolutions were 
passed that were of immediate con- 
cern to voluntary organizations: the 
one, asking all non-governmental 
organizations to assist in the world- 
wide dissemination of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights; the other. 
asking all member countries to con- 
duct a voluntary campaign. during 
1949, in support of the U.N. Appeal 
for Children. A review of the records 
discloses the fact that in the latter 
resolution, G.A. 215 ILI, the Canadian 
delegation not only supported it, but 
was, in fact, one of its sponsors! How 
does the government proceed on a 
recommendation of this nature? And 
how does the government handle the 
continuing stream of requests. which. 
if they are to be dealt with at all. 
must be referred to groups outside of 
government? Clearly, some kind of 
machinery is needed that will provide 
a channel of communication between 
the government and the voluntary 
organizations. . 


After reviewing the whole situa 
tion, which began with concern for 
Unesco, the CAAE is of the opinion 
that the solution to the problem lies 
in the establishment of a Commission 
for the United Nations. Such a 
Commission would be similar to the 
one proposed for Unesco. but estab 
lished on a broader basis. It would 
have two main functions: first. to 
advise the government in’ U.N. 
matters in which voluntary organi- 
zations are concerned: second. to 
serve as an agency of liaison with 
interested individuals. organizations 
and institutions in Canada. 


The question arises immediately 
as to whether such a Commission is 








Mrs. CLagk is a member of the 
executive of the CAAE. As vice- 
president of the National Council 
of the YWCA, she attended a 
conference at Lake Success of non- 
governmental agencies with consul- 
tative status to the Economic and 
Social Council and there became 
initiated into the mysteries of 
how voluntary organizations can 
best work with U.N. 











practicable. in view of the immense 
sweep of its activities. Before discuss- 
ing this matter, certain clarifications 
are necessary, which bear directly on 
the scope of the Commission’s work 
and its method of operation. 


In the first place, a Commission, or 
any kind of machinery established to 
facilitate cooperation with the U.N.. 
is not an initiating body: it does not 
exercise executive functions. Member- 
ship in the U.N. is on the official level. 
Therefore the obligations of member- 
ship are the responsibility of govern- 
ment. Any machinery created to 
assist the government to discharge 
these obligations does so by giving 
advice, not by assuming any official 
responsibilities. It might be well to 
point out that the government is not 
hound by terms of membership to 
consult anyone, although the short- 
sightedness of failing to do so 
scarcely requires comment, nor, on 
the other hand, is it bound to accept 
the advice it receives. The second of 
the Commission’s functions, referred 
to above. is liaison with interested 
groups. Once again this is not an 
executive function, imparting to the 
Commission any responsibility for 
direction or control over the groups 
with which it comes in contact. The 
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Commission is a piece of machinery. 
or a medium through which the work 
of interested 
effective. 


vroups may be made 
It follows from this. that 
the lines of communication are from 
the government to the Commission. 
and the to the 
organizations, not from the United 


Nations to the Commission. 


from Commission 


The second point on which clarifi- 
cation is needed concerns the nature 
of the work falling within the scope 
of a Commission. The relations of a 
Member Country with the U.N. and 
all its affiliated bodies fall into three 
main categories. First, there is the 
official which the 
responsibility of the government and 
which is conducted through the regu- 
lar official channels. 


is sole 


business. 


This cannot be 
stated too emphatically, lest anyone 
fear that semi-oflicial body 
attempting to enter the realm of the 
High Contracting Parties. An _ ex- 
ample of this kind of business is the 
decision of the Canadian government 
to seek to the Security 
Council. Second, there is the great 


Is 


a 


election 


mass of communications issuing from 
services, 
which is directed to the publie al 
large and which belongs to everyone. 


information and _ publicity 


That it does not reach everyone now 
indicate the need for a central 
distributing in Canada to 
which all may turn, but it would not 
he desirable for the Commission to 
assume this task. Third — and this 
is the new category to which we have 


may 


agency 


not yet accustomed ourselves—there 
is official business. which cannot be 
dealt with by official action alone. but 
which calls consultation 
groups outside of the 


Examples of this kind 


for with 
government. 


of business 
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have already been given and to them 
might be added such an item as the 
selection of a delegation to attend the 
World Conference on Adult Educa- 
tion. Obviously, it is the work falling 
within this latter category that is the 
concern of the Commission. 


With those qualifications in mind 
it is apparent that a Commission for 
the U.N. would operate within strictly 
defined limits. It would not become 
an agency for the promotion of U.N. 
in Canada, enabling us to relax and 
wait for directions. In one sense, pro- 
of this great international 
undertaking and the cause it repre- 


motion 


sents is the responsibility of every 


organization, every group, every indi- 
vidual in the country, no matter in 
what capacity he is serving, but pro- 


motion as a specific function is not 
the responsibility of this proposed 
hody. Undoubtedly, if the Commis- 
sion is effective, the work of the U.N. 
will greatly stimulated and 
strengthened, but promotion in the 


hroad sense. involving understanding, 
support and criticism, belong proper- 
ly in the realm of voluntary effort. 
The creation of a Commission would 
not relieve anyone of this responsi- 
bility. 


How 


work ? 


then does a Commission 
In its advisory capacity, it 
serves as a consultant not generally 
on U.N. matters, but specifically on 
individual requests, which must be 
dealt with in some way or other, so 
long as we retain our membership in 
the U.N. A Commission should be 
prepared to give advice on ways and 
means of putting measures into opera- 
tion. of securing information, and of 


assigning projects to organizations 





and individuals competent to deal 
with them. The number and kind of 
official requests coming from the 
various bodies within the U.N. would 
determine the organization of the 
Commission into appropriate com- 
Certain- 
from the nature of its 
undertaking. would occupy a promi- 
nent place within the framework of 
this body. In its liaison capacity, it 


mittees or sub-commissions. 
ly. Unesco. 


marshals the resources of the country. 
drawing in the support of interested 
organizations, making sure that these 
groups are fully informed and that 
practical use is made of this volun- 
tary support. The Commission would 
not be so much concerned with the 
conduct of programs, as in making 
these programs possible and effective. 


Both functions of the Commission. 
it should be noted, are of equal im- 


portance. They are as close to each 


other as the two sides of a penny. 


and are, in fact, inseparable. If the 


advisory function were stressed at 
the expense of the liaison function, 
the advice would be of little value 
because it was not supported by close 
and continuing consultation with the 
groups on whose behalf it was given. 
Similarly, if the liaison function were 
with the 


groups would be pointless, because 


over-stressed, consultation 
the Commission would not be aware 
of the ways in which the assistance of 
the voluntary organizations was re- 
quired. The success of the Commis- 
sion depends on keeping an even 
balance between the two. 


Cooperation with the U.N. so far 
as voluntary organizations are con- 
cerned thus resolves itself into one of 





working out a new pattern of rela- 
tions between public and _ private 
bodies. This new pattern has its 
origin in the Charter of the U.N. 
which we, as country, 
Article 71 of the 
Charter gives full recognition both in 
structure and in operation to the role 
of non-governmental organizations. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that we 
should be confronted with the impli- 
cations of the provision as it affects 
our working arrangements at the 
national level. 


a member 
helped to create. 


There are strong indications from 
the Briefs being presented to the 
Royal Commission that there is an 
insistent demand for some kind of 
action in relation to the United 
Nations. From our study of the 
situation, we that any 
machinery created to meet this 
demand should be made sufficiently 
flexible to enable it to deal with all 
U.N. affairs in which Canadian 
organizations have an interest. As 
we indicated in the beginning, we do 
not have the resources in 
either in budget or 
establish 


believe 


Canada 
personnel to 
a Commission for each 
separate interest. It is not, however. 
purely a matter of expediency or of 
finding the best available alternative. 
\ Commission for the U.N. has its 
own positive values. It would enable 
the cooperating groups to develop a 
comprehensive rather than a_piece- 
meal approach to the U.N., acting as 
a shock absorber against all the com- 
plexities of the International Organi- 
zation. It is compassable, because it 
operates within strictly defined limits, 
and desirable as a means of keeping 
before us our total obligations. 
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Forums Need Facts 


A GREAT deal has been said and 
£&% written about the role of the 
“leader” in the discussion group. It’s 
possible to raise an argument on that 
question two three 


wherever or 


“discussers” are gathered together. 
Perhaps it is because the term itself 
seems to run counter to a good many 


of 


cation. 


our assumptions in adult edu- 


In Citizens’ Forum there's quite a 
wide variation in practice in_ this 
matter of leadership. In some groups. 
where people are close friends, ot 
extremely compatible. there may be 
no leader at all. Everyone is free and 
easy. and discussion flows without 
difficulty. 


permanent 


Other forums have a 
And. 
cases, this person may be the force 


holds the 


\gain, some groups pass leadership 


any 


leader. in some 


which group together. 
around among their members. There 
fixed Each group 
follows the plan which seems to work 
hest for it. 


is no pattern. 


There are sharp differences of 
opinion on the exact function of a 
leader. But on at least one point 


there is fairly general agreement. 
That is that the leader should at no 
time adopt the role of instructor. The 
atmosphere of the classroom has no 
place the informal discussion 
group. There should be no counter- 


part of the old fashioned teacher. who 


in 
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has all the answers and pronounces 
the last word. Everybody should feel 
that his opinion counts, and that he is 
perfectly free to express that opinion. 
The last thing a good leader wants to 
do is to intimidate people and make 
them think they are not qualified to 
~peak. 


side to the 
No matter how good the 
techniques of the leader. behind good 
discussion certain 
of information. A 
vood many discussions flounder be- 
familiar 
enough with the facts of the case. A 
of information may 
simply not be fortheoming. Or the 


But there is another 


question. 
there must be a 
amount basic 


cause no one present is 


needed piece 
opinions exchanged in the group may 
be based on false assumptions and 
quite inaccurate premises. 


safe to 


It’s of 


believe in a pupil-teacher relationship 


say we none us 
among adults. But at least one mem- 
her of a good discussion group must 
have done some reading and _think- 
ing about the subject before the 
zroup comes together. Of course, the 
desirable thing is that all members 
should have made some preparation. 
But this, we know. is not too likely 
to happen. So. whether or not he is 
the someone (and 
the person may change each week) 
should assume a definite responsi- 
bility in the field of information. 


so-called leader. 








Citizens Forum provides a study 
pamphlet which group members re- 
ceive in advance of each broadcast. 
This guide gives a background of 
information and attempts to outline 
some of the points of view on the 
topic of the evening. But it is dif_i- 
cult to cover a subject in six pages of 
text. Most people will want to read 
further to gain a broader understand- 
ing of the topic. 


Here are some suggestions for the 
busy group member who has decided 
to go to his local library to gather 
information. 


In the first place tell the librarian 
the purpose for which you want the 
material. This may very 
obvious piece of advice. But a good 
many people waste time in libraries 
because the librarian does not fully 
grasp what is wanted. She may pro- 
duce excellent reading references. but 


seem a 


they may be entirely unsuitable to 
your needs. You may be given a 
scholarly treatise on a subject when 
what you really require is two or 
three brief pamphlets. 


Then that almost all 
libraries have what they call “Current 
Data Files.” These are files of press 
clippings on topics of the day. Almost 
certainly your library will have a file 
on such subjects as housing. and 
health insurance, to mention only two 
topics on this year’s Citizens’ Forum 
program. These files will give you a 
quick view of recent developments in 
any subject they cover. 


remembe1 


A good many people fail to realize 
how much trouble they can save 
themselves by using the magazine 
indexes. These indexes list magazine 





articles under subject headings. 
There is no need to rifle through 
periodicals in search of an article on 
the Declaration of Human Rights. 
Under that heading, the index will 
list the articles on that subject which 
have appeared in several hundred 
magazines. We now have the Canad- 
ian Periodical Index. This service 
indexes most Canadian magazines 
and is worth its weight in gold to the 
researcher into Canadian problems. 


If you really want to do a good deal 
of work on a subject, it will make 
things easier for everyone if you ask 
the librarian, a day or two in ad- 
vance, to look up the material she has 
on the subject. You may even be able 
to persuade her to build up a display 
rack around some of the Citizens’ 
Forum discussions. This is excellent 
publicity for the forum project. 


No matter how we conduct our 
groups. no matter what the exact role 
of the neve! 
comes amiss. But there is one thing 
to watch out for. 

studied the 


thoroughly 


leader, information 

The people who 
have more 
than the others should 
make themselves useful to the group. 
but they should not 
direct it. 


subject 


dominate or 





A REMINDER 


You can obtain study pamphlets 
for all the scheduled topics in the 
current Citizens’ Forum program 
by sending one dollar to the Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 340 Jarvis St., Toronto. Indi- 
vidual pamphlets may be ordered 
at 10c each. Block orders of more 
than ten will be filled at 7c a copy. 

You will find the pamphlets 
attractive and informative. Don’t 
forget to place your order. 
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Farm Forum 











Salute to an Atomic Future 


The following is an abbreviated version of Ralph Staples’ address 


at the National Farm Radio Forum Conference, Macdonald College. 
May 26, 1949 


HIS afternoon it is my aim not 

to examine the purpose of Farm 
Forum as such, but. at an even more 
fundamental level. to 
areas of agreement and the common 
objectives that made National Farm 
Radio Forum possible and brought 


explore the 


it into being. Is Farm Forum just 
the result of chance? 


without natural explanation ? 


Is it a miracle 
Defi 
nitely neither: it is the result of one 
of those inexplicable but powerful 
fusings of man’s ideas. 


What was the congealing factor’? 
What was common in the heads of 
the Harmans and the Sims and the 
Shuggs and the Hannams and _ the 
Vorrisons and the Corbetts in those 
pre-Farm days? Is there 
something that you and [| as Farm 


Forum 


Forum people have in common with 
each other, something that brought 
Farm Forum into being and which 
helps to make it grow bigger and 
hetter every vear? 

In the first place we believe in 
people, in their integrity if given half 
a chance. in their good intentions, 
rather awkward. but unwavering. We 


believe that people can learn to think. 
not only individually, but by the ten- 
and by the hundreds and by the 
thousands. And having thought, can 
exchange ideas, and in the exchange 
modify their till conclusions 
can be reached which are acceptable 
That is the hope of en- 
lightened democracy. 


views 


to most. 


We that 
sound information on which to base 
their thinking. if they have institu- 
tions which will permit the exchange 
freely and openly. if. the 
means exist through which they feel 
thes 


believe if people have 


of ideas 
can make their decisions effec- 


thes eventually set 
feet on the right path. 


tive. will their 


We 


CuUssion 


helieve also that group dis. 


group thinking 
Those 


have 
Forum 
pioneers were particularly interested 


and 
special value. Farm 
in developing a new technique a 
method of group stimulation which 
would combine with the neighbourli- 
ness of the husking bee the impact 
of new radio 
Forum 


as_ the 
has not 


using 
arm 


ideas. 
messenger. 


heen set up as an expert to expound 
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Farm Forum uses niethods 
far more subtle and far more effec- 
tive. The problem is stated; people 
are provided with facts and asked 
what should be done. It is not difh- 
cult to state some of the problems 
that 


solutions. 


farmers face. 


Almost 
farmer fears over-production, over- 
production — in 


more than anything the 


effective 
demand. True enough, the world has 
never produced enough food to nour- 


terms of 


ish everyone adequately. Our great 
agronomists suggest it may not be 
possible by present methods to pro- 
duce enough good food for everyone. 
but that doesn’t mean much to the 
farmer if he is selling wheat at 25c 
a bushel or hogs at $3.00 a hundred 
pounds. as he has in our vivid 
The farm problem, then. 
is not only one of efficient produc- 


memory. 


tion: it is also one of eflicient pro- 
cessing, of low cost transportation, 


of fiscal policy. and can in part be 


solved only by national or interna- 
tional action. 

It is 
points. 


to labor such 
Problems like these can be 
solved. But they can be solved only 
by people who are ready to accept 
group responsibility and to merge 
their welfare with that of others 
by people who are not suspicious 
or unduly prejudiced and who try 
to understand and consider the other 
fellow’s point of view. 


not necessary 


The day is almost past when a 
group of men. be it a number of na- 
tions, a nation. a class or a profession. 
can hope indefinitely to maintain a 
standard of living far above the 
norm. The spread of enlightenment 
and of industrial techniques. the de- 





velopment 
and 


of rapid 


communication 


transportation 
systems. the 
fact that it is now no longer fashion- 
able to exploit someone, are rapidly 
the 
some imagina- 


creating a situation in’ which 
human race can. with 
tion. be compared to a family. The 
‘head of a household cannot usually 
improve his status by 
underfeeding his children. He would 
only have to pay the doctor's bills 
later on. The mistress in the family 
cannot usually lot 
appreciably by going through he: 
husband’s pockets at night. In_ the 
first place there won't be much there. 
In the second place if she takes what 
there is and the payments on the 
mortgage aren't made. she will have 
to help bear the consequences. That 


economic 


improve — her 


sort of struggle for advantage within 
the family isn’t going to get its varti- 
ous members very far. 


As a nation we can still. becaus 
of our position. make bargains on 
our own terms. But’ we find the 
people of the world are now so inter- 
dependent that after the contracts 
are have to give the 
marbles all back anyway so that the 


fame can £oO On. 


signed we 


Class organization may have done 
its greatest work. Labour unions can 
their members 
greater security, a sense of participa- 
tion and a really effective voice in 
affairs. Yet usefulness as a medium 


and do bring to 





Mr. StaPLes was National Secre- 
tary for Farm Forum from 1943- 
1947 and chairman of the Board 
from 1947-1949. He is now Ontario 
manager of the Cooperative Life 
Insurance Co. 

















for improving the standard of living 
is now limited. Now that those en- 
gaged in the larger and more essen- 
tial industries are organized, public 
opinion will not sanction unreason- 
able demands. Should advantages in 
for the 
means a_ higher 


remuneration be obtained 
members, it only 
level of living cost which, in the long 
run, will level out of the 


advantages obtained. 


most 


Because of the dithculty ol stop- 
ping the flow of farm products and 
of limiting production to meet de- 
farm though 
desirable neve) 
the 
Farmer- 


mand, organization, 
has 
effective 


advantage. 


and necessary. 


heen spectacularly in 


fc Yr 


great 


struggle 


place stress on cooperative 


urganization to do a more efficient 
job of purchasing. production and 
marketing- -a type of organization 


which is surely in step with the 


future. 

Mankind is slowly learning what it 
really to 
keeper. are 


means be 


We 


means more than givir 


brother’s 

that it 
back today 
part of what we extracted by devious 
methods last week. 


his 
learning 


“ 
ie 


This is all very hopeful. doubly so 
hecause this generation of men and 
perhaps the next generation has an 
to build 
a better life. Throughout the entire 
history of the human race scarcity 


incomparable opportunity 


of essentials has been the most con- 
stant The 


been 


limiting factor. 
of mankind has almost 
entirely preoccupied with the task 
of keeping himself nourished and 
clothed. Now we see before us the 


creative 
mind 


immediate prospect of being in a 
position to satisfy the needs of men. 
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Power has been the limiting factor. 
Inexpensive, abundant, dependable 
power; power to drive the tractors, 
the trucks, the trains, the ships, the 
airplanes; power to run the factories 
and the mills: 
plenty. 


power is the key to 


Today we are ready or almost 
ready to take the ultimate step in 
the evolution of power. That is, to 
harness not the power of the sun but 
to use the power the sun uses. The 
job is nearly done. We are told that 
The use of 
atomic energy for industrial power 
is only a few short years off. Can 


any of us guess what that may mean 


only details remain. 


to humanity ? 


For the first time mankind will 
have power enough to do whatever 
jobs he wants to do: power enough 
to melt the snow off the highways, 
maybe to clear the ice right off the 
ad- 
vantage in that. Did you ever pick 
stones off a field?-—in the future you 
will It will be 
cheaper. You won't have to worry 
about bad weather in haying—the 
hay will be dried without benefit of 
sun. We will have power—plenty of 
Should push the moun- 


tains into the sea? Well. if we want 


polar regions if there is any 


grind them = up. 


power, we 


to do it we can. 


Yes, and we'll have power enough 
to explore the outer reaches of space. 
\lready men are zooming around at 
terrific speeds so far out that they 
are almost detached from the earth. 
Does that your imagination? 
Does that awaken us to the 
possibilities? Just remember that 
not very long ago people thought 
the earth flat, that if 


stir 
now 


was you 








travelled too far you would fall off 
the edge. We know it is a simple 
matter to travel all the way around 
the world. Inter-planetdry 
munication is theoretically possible 


conl- 


and the very techniques are almost 
at hand. 


You may wonder what | am 
driving at with such impractical and 
visionary talk. I’m simply using the 
possibilities of atomic 
provide the final illustration of my 
point. The frontiers of the future are 
the frontiers of 
Because of 


scientific 


energy to 


the human mind. 
extremely 


advancement, in a_ few 


our rapid 
short generations mankind has been 
projected farther into the future than 
would have been possible in any 
period of thousands of years pre- 
viously. Here we are in the age of 
atomic power with a philosophy and 
an intelligence which would have 
been more fitting in the middle ages. 
Our thinking is cluttered by the past. 
We carry our defences like the snail 
When a difficulty 


arises or supposed danger appears. 


—on our backs. 


our immediate reaction is to crawl 
in to build the ramparts. to gather 
our friends around. certain in ow 
quaking souls that the unknown is 
bad. I want to suggest that in the 


long run he who has helped people 


to think has, in this century, per- 
formed the greatest possible service 
for humanity. Unless we do more 
thinking—plain old-fashioned think- 
ing—the proud structure of material 
wealth mankind is building is likely) 
to come crashing 


down about our 


ears, and we will sink back for an- 





Ralph Staples 


other thousand years into the slough 
of mediocrity unworthy of our 


destiny. 


Somewhere in the dim shadowy 
future lies the day when men will 
have learned to live together in peace. 
will live to 
see it, but every one of us can help 


None of us here now 


to bring it about. 


Our thesis is that man is a moral 
creature, that given sufficient knowl- 
edge in fact and method, he can, by 
modification of his views, by dis- 
cussion, by compromise, solve every 
problem and resolve every difficulty. 
With that knowledge in our heads. 
fortified with that faith in our hearts. 
our task becomes one of speeding up 
the process, of shortening the neces- 
sary time. National Farm Radio 
Forum, progressive, broadminded, 
sound and inclusive, is contributing to 
destiny. Let us salute the future and 
continue to build. 
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CHANGES MADE 


Ernest Lee, 42, director of physical 
education and recreation for the pro- 
vince of British Columbia since 1946, 
has been appointed national director 
of Physical Fitness in the Department 
of National Health and Welfare and 
chairman of the National Council 
of Physical Fitness. . . . A. S. R. 
Tweedie, lately of the Extension De- 
partment, University of Alberta, has 
been appointed Director of Extension 
at the University of Manitoba. 
Duncan Campbell, recent graduate of 
U.B.C., has joined the Alberta Exten- 
sion Department and will be provin- 
cial secretary of Citizens’ Forum. . . 
{rt Rennie, formerly with the Exten- 
sion Devartment. is now professor of 
Agriculture at the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia. . . . David Smith has 
Saskatchewan after 
spending two months’ leave of ab- 
labor education in 
the CAAE. ... C. F. 
has been appointed director 
of the Institute of Public Affairs and 
Maritime Labor Institute at Dal- 
housie University to succeed the late 
Lothar Richter. Mr. Fraser was 
director of the Canadian Council for 
Reconstruction through Unesco and 
previously editor of the Halifan 
Chronicle. Viss Alice Stevens 
has appointed director of 
women’s work, Department of Ex- 


returned to 


sence studying 


Canada for 


Fr aser 


been 


tension. University of Saskatchewan. 


‘Here and There | | 


to succeed Miss Bertha Oxner 
has retired. Miss Oxner has been a 
member of the Council of the CAAE 
since its formation. ... Mrs. K. G. 
Kern of Vancouver is the new secre- 
tary of the National 
Home and School Associations re- 
placing Mr. A. M. Patience... . Dr. 
Fred S. Howes is the new director of 
Extension at McGill University... . 
{lex Sim is now 


Ww ho 


Federation of 


research associate. 
Department of Psychiatry. University 
of Toronto. .. . FE. C. Cross. director 
of Community Programmes. Ontario. 
is still in hospital in London, Eng: 
land. where he was taken ill on his 
home from the World Confer- 
Adult Education. 


way 


ence on 


NEW BOOKMOBILE 


The frst Bookmobile to be overat- 
ed under the Nova Scotia Regional 
Libraries Commission has now begun 
its services to rural communities of 
the Annapolis Valley. 
with shelves to accommodate 
hooks staff of 
librarian and a driver. The librarian 
happens to be Miss Diana Lockhart. 
was verv helpful around the 
offices of the CAAE while pursuing 
The Book- 
mobile is being used in conjunction 
with the first regional 
library which was established last 
spring and now has a stock of 8,000 


It is equipped 
1.000 


and has a two. a 


who 
her course in Toronto. 


province's 


volumes. 








MUSIC AND DRAMA SCHOOL 

The nurture of cultural activities 
in local communities was the aim of 
the Adult Education Division of the 
Nova Scotia Department of Educa- 
tion in sponsoring summer schools 
of Drama and Music. Twenty-seven 
students, many of them sponsored by 
local Women’s Institutes, Drama 
Clubs, and Home and School Asso- 
ciations, attended the two courses, 
and have returned to their communi- 
ties to share the knowledge and 
skills they acquired. 


This was the second annual ten- 
day Drama School. while the Music 
School, held in conjunction with it. 
was a new venture this summer. 


Choral techniques. music apprecia- 


tion, conducting, and community 
choral organization were studied in 
the Music School: emphasis in the 
Drama School was placed upon the 
organization of community drama 
clubs, group play readings, and act- 
ing and directing techniques. 


EXTENSION SHORT COURSE 


The first University Short Course 
in Extension Methods and _ Tech- 
niques to be held in Western Canada 
took place from the 3rd to the 14th 
of October. at the University of 
Alberta’s Banff School of Fine Arts. 
Sponsorship was provided jointly by 
that University’s Department of Ex- 
tension and the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education. 


Some eighty students attended. 
representative of the National Film 
Board of the four western provinces, 
of cooperative and other organiza- 
tions operating field staffs. and of 
University Departments of Extension. 


The first week’s work was con- 
centrated on the general principles 
of extension work, and understand- 
ing the community in which such 
work is carried on, with lectures by 
Mr. Cannon C. Hearne, Educational. 
ist, Division of Field Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
by Dr. H. E. Smith, Professor of 
Education at the University of Al- 
berta. In addition R. J. Boroughs, 
Assistant Director of the Department 
of Extension of the University of 
British Columbia, discussed and 
demonstrated the principles of group 
discussion. and Donald Cameron, 
Director of the Department of 
Extension, the University of Alberta, 
gave two talks on “The Economic 
and Social Development of the 
Canadian West.” These lectures 
were supplemented by talks and 
demonstrations on effective public 
speaking, the handling of large and 
small meetings, and practical hints 
on running an office. 


During the second week the at- 
tendants at the course turned their 
attention to the problems of present- 
ing material acceptably to adult 
groups. Instruction was given by 
Professor Morley Toombs. of the 
University of Saskatchewan, and Dr. 
Roby Kidd, Assistant Director of the 
C.A.A.E. Practical hints on display 
materials, use of radio, publicity and 
pamphlets were supplied by active 
practitioners in these fields. 


The course came to a_ hilarious 
conclusion with a demonstration of 
how not to operate a film projector 
and present a film program, pre- 
sented jointly by H. P. Brown and 
C. W. Gray. both of Alberta. 
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At the concluding session, it was 
the concensus of opinion that there 
was considerable value in holding 
such a course if only for the purpose 
of allowing extension workers from 
such diverse special fields to meet to 
exchange information and to learn 
more of their respective problems. 
It was felt that. while it might be 
over-ambitious to such a 
regional course on an annual basis, 
a somewhat shorter course might 
well be held in alternative years. with 
profit to all concerned. 


consider 


MEETING PLACE 


National planning 
meetings may be interested to know 
that the establishment of the Banfl 
School of Fine Arts, whose attrac- 
tions are too 


organizations 


well known to need 


elaboration. is available for conven- 
tions, conferences and other types of 


gatherings before and after the ses- 
sion of the School. In the three 
chalets there is accommodation for 
approximately 120 delegates: during 
the summer months another 120 dele 
gates can be put up in dormitories. 
Rates are $5.00 a day per person for 
room and board; there is also a small 
charge for servicing classrooms and 
staff gratuities. The following groups 
have already booked accommodation 
in 1950: Municipal 
Treasurers’ Association. 
Editors’ 


Secretary- 
Educational 
Association of America. 
Inter-Provincial Musical Festival As 
sociation, Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Workshop, Great Plains Entomo 
logical Association. 


Inquiries should be addressed to 
Mr. Donald Cameron, Department of 
Alberta. 


Extension. University of 


kdmonton. 


Banff School Auditorium 
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The fourth annual session of the 
General Council of Unesco was held 
in Paris September 19 to October 5. 
The Canadian delegation consisted of 
John B. C. Watkins of the Canadian 
imbassy at Moscow; F. Charpentier 
of the Canadian Embassy at Paris; 
Guy Sylvestre, Office of the Prime 
Minister, Ottawa; and R. H. Jay of 
the Department of External Affairs. 

The Director General of Unesco, 
Mr. Jaime Torres Bodet, presented to 
the Council his first annual report, “a 
progress report of Unesco’s campaign 
to organize cultural forces on behalf 
of world peace.” Some of the high- 
lights of that report were: 


Education 

Eleven war-devastated countries— 
Tunisia, Indonesia, Italy, Austria, 
Iran, Greece, the Philippines, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, China, and 
Poland—have received allocations 
amounting to $144,150 from the 
emergency reconstruction fund. 

21,000 Arab refugee children are 
attending 39 Unesco - sponsored 
schools in the Middle East. The 
schools are directed by the Red Cross 
or the American Friends’ Service 
Committee. 

Educational missions have been 
sent to the Philippines, Siam and 
Afghanistan to advise those countries 
on means of improving their schools. 


Science 


Unesco has been cooperating with 
the World Health Organization to 


bring into being international organi- 
zations which will be of great import- 
ance to the future development of 
medical sciences, though they mean 
little or nothing to the layman. It 
has continued to maintain liaison 
offices in scientifically under-develop- 
ed regions and is laying the ground- 
work for the establishment of an 
International Institute of the Arid 
Zones, which will attempt to alleviate 
the growing disproportion between 
populations and available resources. 

In the field of social sciences, the 
Unesco directorate has been working 
toward the formation of international 
associations of economists, political 
scientists, and sociologists. 


Culture 


The Book Coupon Program, initi- 
ated last year to permit people in 
“soft” currency countries to buy 
books and periodicals from “hard” 
currency countries, is to be carried 
on through 1950. Nine countries are 
now participating. 

Five identical circulating exhibi- 
tions of art reproductions in color 
circulating in member 
countries whose museums and gal- 


are now 


leries do not have representative 
collections of modern works. The 
reproductions, chosen from the finest 
prints available, provide a panorama 
of the work of great painters from 


1660 to the present day. 








Films... 








FINDING FILMS 


N HER article on Solving Com- 
17) Miss 


Loosley mentions films as a possible 


munity Problems (p. 
source of information on some kinds 
of projects. People who have never 
used films are often frightened off by 
real and imagined difficulties in 
employing this educational aid. This 
film section has frequently contained 
articles aimed to help break down this 
natural resistance. as well as reviews 
of specific films. 
feel they need help are 
consult their or their library's files 
of Foop ror THovucur. Here are 
some elementary hints from Miss 
Loosley to aid would-he film users: 


As I have said in my article, to 
find a film to convey a certain fact 
or facts is not easy at the present 
time. Some Public Libraries are now 
stocking films* and- in com- 
munities there are local. Film Coun- 
cils. In rural sections. there are 
~ometimes circuits under the National 
Film Board. which show films. but 
this is by no means general. 


who 
urged to 


and readers 


some 


In Canada the two most important 
educational film agencies are the 
National Film Board and the Na- 
tional Film Society. This is some- 
what confusing. The National Film 
Board is a government department 
interested primarily in production of 
films and only secondarily in distri- 


bution. The National Film Society 
is a voluntary organizatioti supported 
hy fees and contributions and _ is 
concerned only with distribution 
The National Film. Board ha- 
representatives in each provinge, a- 
well as field men in many districts. 
Their principal job is the promotion 
of film use. They encourage the 
organization of local Film Libraries 
and Film Councils. Thev do not loan 
films directly to individuals. Instead. 
they help stock local film libraries. 
from which individuals may borrow 
films. The National Film Society ha- 
a lending library. which stocks a 
wide range of films from all organ- 
izations. including the National Film 
Board. Applications for films ar 
made directly to the Society 
small rental is charged. 


and ad 


Various — provincial 
have. set up Film Libraries from 
which individuals may borrow. 
Often museums, art galleries, schools. 
colleges and other organizations own 
films which may be horrowed by 
individuals. 


governiment- 


The number of film catalogues is 
legion. and most confusing to the 
new user. Some indispensable guides 
for choosing films in Canada are: 


(1) Film Evaluation- of the Joint 
Planning Commission. Canadian As- 
sociation for Adult Education, 340 
Jarvis St.. Toronto. Annual subscrip- 


*The Canadian Library Association, 46 Elgin St., Ottawa, publishes a list of film 
libraries in its list of Films on Libraries, Books and Readings. : 
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tion $1.50. This is a selective guide 
to recommended available films. 


(2) Classified List of Educational 
16 m.m. Films, 1947 and 1948, pub- 
lished by the National Film Society. 
172 Wellington St. Ottawa. 50c 
each. This catalogue lists the hold- 
ings of the Society and is kept 
up-to-date by a mimeographed bulle- 
tin. “New Films”. 


(3) Canadian Film News, monthly 
magazine on films ‘published by. the 
National Film Society. 


(4) Catalogues of the National 
Film Board. The Board has never 
published a complete catalogue of 
its productions. Issue No. 2 of 
Canadian Image is a catalogue of 
current films issued by the Board. 
It is kept up-to-date by a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin “Current Releases”. 
National Film Board, Ottawa. Image 
No. 2 available upon request. 


(5) Filmstrips are included in 
National Film Board and National 
Film Society catalogues. There is 
also the “Filmstrip Guide”, an 
American publication, H. W. Wilson, 
Co., New York. Annual subscrip- 
tion rates on request. Foon FOR 
Tuovucnt, April 1949, contained an 
article on the use of filmstrips. 


COMMUNITY FILMS 


A good example of the kind of 


film useful in planning community 
activities is: 


Leaders for Leisure; Athletic Institute 
1949. Colour. 21 


of America. 
minutes. 


Do you remember Playtown. 
U.S.A.? (Foop For Tuoucnt, March 
1948). -It told the story of how a 
community: rallied its forces to pro- 


vide regreatiofial facilities for its 
young |people as an answer to 
accidents, delinquency and crime. 
Leaders’ for Leisure is a sequel to 
that story. The fine new facilities, 
which had been so enthuiastically 
greeted by all, are now patronized 
only by experts and enthusiasts. The 
young people have drifted back to 
the corner. drugstore and the pool 
tables. 


What is the matter? A committee 
visits a neighbouring community 
where the program is continuing 
successfully and finds the answer to 
the question. That answer is leader- 
ship. Two trained leaders. a man 
and a woman, are engaged. They 
find out what all the people want in 
the way of recreation and institute a 
program which meets the needs of 
the majority. They train volunteer 
assistants and prove to the com- 
munity that leaders are as essential 
to the community centre as are 
parents to the home or teachers to 
the school. 


This is a very effective presenta- 
tion of the need for expert leader. 
ship in community recreational pro- 
grams and should be very valuable 
to all groups considering or operat- 
ing such programs. 


Sight and Sound, N.¥F.B., 1949. 10 


minutes. 


A young friend of ours, with pro- 
gressive ideas, was being interviewed 
for a teaching position in a conser- 
vative private school for girls. She 
mentioned the usefulness of films in 
teaching. “My dear”, said the prin- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Pioneer in Community, Henri Las- 
serre’s Contribution to the Fully 
Cooperative Society, by Watson 
Thomson. Ryerson Press, Toronto, 


1949. 123 pp. $2.00. 


One whe has pleasant memories 
of a brief acquaintance with that 
most attractive and cultured gentle- 
man, Professor Henri Lasserre, and 
has with 
Watson Thomson, finds these experi- 


who enjoyed argument 
ences interfering with any analysis of 
the book. Even more distracting to 
critical judgment is the acute aware- 
ness of the limitless opportunities to 
apply some of Lasserre’s convictions, 


not so much in new projects definitely 
experimental in character and in- 
volving moving and regrouping of 
families, but in thousands of existing 
cooperative or community organiza- 
tions. 


From his youth in Switzerland to 
his death in Canada, in 1945, Henri 
Lasserre clearly proved himself “a 
man before his time”. Seeing per- 
sonal unearned wealth as an obstacle 
to fulfilment of his ideals, he early 
contributed his own to foundations 
for the advancement of his compel- 
ling idea of “the integrated com- 
munity”. Rejecting both the tradi- 
tions of Europe and the American 
pursuit of the “almighty dollar”, he 
set out on new trails. 


Without unduly imposing his own 
views, Watson Thomson traces the 
early efforts in Europe to establish 
democratic, self-supporting groups, 
operating farming and other indus- 
tries. The persistent Lasserre always 
emerged from the failure of each 
undertaking in which he had invested 
effort and faith, to throw himself into 
another project of idealism. Versa- 
tile, indeed, was this man, who could 
excel at figure-skating, serve as a 
staff member of a conservatory of 
music, deliver university lectures in 
French, yet relax by digging ditches 
for a week in some cooperative com- 
munity for which he had written both 
the legal structure and the moral ob- 
jectives. 


Not many readers of this book will 
rush forth to build entirely new com- 
munities on the pattern proposed by 
Lasserre. But all may gain inspira- 
tion to press for some of his ideals in 
situations more indigenous to the 
present scene. Indeed the record of 
failure and frustration and disap- 
pointment in the experiments out- 
lined in this book might make 
one very conservative about ad- 
vocating that people should risk 
their family savings and their pros- 
pects of necessary livelihood. How- 
ever, there are innumerable oppor- 
tunities for application of the Las- 


serre ideas of unselfish brotherhood. 








We could start with an injection of 
spirit and dynamic and idealism into 
the people’s organizations—the co- 
operatives and farm organizations 
and labor unions. From there we 
could proceed to similar treatment 
for church and school and even for 
the discussion groups. 
LEONARD HARMAN. 


Turvey, by Earle Birney. McClelland 
and Stewart, Toronto, 1949. $3.25. 


Turvey is a ribald, hilarious exposé 
of the foibles of the military machine, 
emphasizing as it does the human 
element of that coldly efficient 
organization and thereby its chief 
weakness. This censure of army ad- 
ministration, adroitly softened by 
Earle Birney’s easy-flowing style and 
Rabelaisian sense of humor, is dis- 
cerning and accurate. 


Those grim days of 1939-46, so 
realistically recalled by Dr. Birney, 
are divested by his skilful pen of their 
horror, and through the experiences 
of Private Turvey (Thomas Lead- 
beater), one ordinary Canadian Joe, 
the trials, frustrations, and humor of 
Canadian army life may be learned in 
their least painful form by the 
uninitiated. 


For the ex-serviceman the humor 
of this novel will assume a slightly 
nostalgic value. He will find in 
Turvey an old acquaintance, and with 
him travel many familiar paths. The 
situations in which Private Turvey 
finds himself. the red tape and 
officiousness, the days of boring 
inactivity, the tense moments of fear. 
excitement, and courage, will have 


been the common experience of many. 


It is this basically aceurate portrayal 





Gift Kooks 


THIS IS NEWFOUNDLAND 
Edited by Ewart Young. A hand- 
some gift book, with a_ brief 
historical account, fifty superb 
photographs of the Island, twenty 
portraits of prominent people by 
the inimitable Karsh. “A lovely, 
timely and informative book.”— 
Ottawa Journal. $4.00. 


PIONEER IN COMMUNITY 
By Watson Thomson. The biog- 
raphy of Henri Lasserre, founder 
of the Robert Owen Foundation of 
Canada. This foundation assists in 
the formation of co-operative com- 
munities, group farms, etc. $2.00. 
THE COUNTY KERCHIEF 
By Louis Blake Duff. “There is no 
more delightful tale-teller in Can- 
ada than Louis Blake Duff, and 
execution by hanging is a fertile 


subject for tales.” Saturday 
Night. 


WHERE POETRY STANDS 
NOW 

By Henry W. Wells. ‘This con- 
troversial little volume should start 
some stimulating arguments among 
both practitioners and followers of 
modern poetry.” — Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. $2.25. 
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life, caricatured 
enough to emphasize the humor, with- 
out distorting the incident beyond 
recognition, that adds so much to the 
appeal of the book. Even the army 
language, only slightly modified, will 


of army just 


cause many a reminiscent chuckle. 


It is very refreshing, after the rash 
of English and American war novels 
dealing with their respective forces, 
to find a Canadian counterpart to take 
its place among the best. It is an 
attractive, readable book, which, once 
opened, will be hard to put down, and 
ilthough Turvey will make friends 
rapidly in all quarters, he will be 
appreciated most by those who also 
“His Majesty’s bloody 
J. E. C. DorcHEsTER. 


served in 
army.” 


The Social Sciences, by Paul A. F. 
Walter, Jr. D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Toronto, 1949, 357 pp. 
$4.75. 

Not all college text books are of 
much use in adult education. But The 
Social Sciences can be so used. It 
does achieve what it sets out to do— 
to provide a suitable introduction to 
It describes the 
several fields such as sociology, social 
psychology, anthropology, and points 
up the inter-relationships; it leads the 
reader to original sources. It can be 
understood without too much difh- 
culty, and it is organized with sum- 
maries, recapitulation of vocabulary, 
reading references, and other helps 
to learning. 


the social sciences. 


This is no book to browse through 
in idle hours. But studied with some 
concentration it will provide a clear 
understanding of the many implica- 
tions for adult education that come 
through the social sciences. 


Sociometry in. Group: Relations, by 
Helen Hall Jennings: American 
Council on Education, Washington, 
D.C., 1948. 85 pp. $1.25. 


For some time now it has been 
recognized that a great many factors 
govern how much learning occurs in 


any class or discussion-group situa- 
tion. One of the important factors 
which has often gone unrecognized is 
how the members of the ‘group feel 
about other. An 
#rowth can be affected favorably or 
adversely by his position and status 
in the group;-&ll students: stinmlate 
or thwart each other in many ways. 


each individual’s 


social psychologists have 
been studying the impact of each 
member of a group on the others. This 
field is called sociometry. The find- 
ings have been applied in various 
ways; in selecting the group of chil- 
dren who will live together at camp, 
in choosing crews for bomber air- 
craft, in selecting work groups in 
some industries, in grouping refugee 
children when bringing them to this 
country. To date, these ideas have 
scarcely reached into adult education 
but are finding rapid application in 
the classroom. Much more research 
needs to be done before they can be 
generally applied to adults, but, in 
the meantime, adults can profitably be 
thinking about them. 


Some 


Sociometry in Group Relations has 
been written to help the teacher and 
deals specifically with the school 
situation and with children. But it is 
written with such clarity, and makes 
its points with so many diagrams, 
charts, and suggestive questions, that 
it provides a good general introduc 
tion to the entire field. J.R.K. 
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Eastern’ Europe Today, by Emil 
Lengyet’ and Joseph C. Harsch. 
Headline Series, No. 77, Foreign 
Policy Association, New York, 


1949. 64 pp. 35c. 


Eastern Europe in Flux, by Gordon 
Skilling. Behind the Headlines 
pamphlet, Vol IX, No. 4, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. 
Toronto, 1949, 21 pp. 15e. 


The almost simultaneous publica- 
tion of these two pamphlets reflects 
the current interest in events in 
Eastern Europe, “behind the Iron 
Curtain”, ‘and the search for infor- 
mation by which to evaluate them. Of 
the two, the first is to be preferred, 
ind not only because its greater 
length allows more scope for expla- 
nation of the intricacies of Eastern 
European affairs. 


Both Mr. Lengyel and Mr. Skilling, 
in defining just what area is Eastern 
Europe, consider that it stretches 
from the Baltic States to Greece. Mr. 
Lengyel concentrates attention on 
Danubia and the Balkans; Mr. Skill- 
ing includes European Russia in the 
east, and part of Germany. in ‘the 
west (a Stettin-Trieste line). Both 
authors outline, with accompanying 
maps, the topography of the area and 
its ethnic makeup, and _ review 
religious and political history since 
1815, pointing out the old conflicts 
between ethnic groups which have 
been carried over into the present. 











| Pamphlets 








The economic framework is great- 
ly simplified’ by Mr. Skilling, too 
simplified, too dogmatically, this re- 
viewer feels. Mr. Lengyel devotes 
considerable attention to it, in view 
of the dominant role of economics in 
the Communist interpretation of 
history, stating that “the supremacy 
of economic factors is evident in the 
governmental policies of Eastern 
European countries and in their re- 
lations to the Soviet Union.” Both 
authors deal with post-World War II 
economic changes under three head- 
ings—the establishment of planned 
economies; land reform and land 
improvement; large-scale industriali- 
zation—but their interpretation and 
conclusions differ subtly. 


While both agree that the results 
of the social revolution so far cannot 
be undone, Mr. Skilling compares the 
present stage of development with the 
period of New Economic Policy in 
Russia and considers the march of 
events toward closer approximation 
of the Soviet model inevitable; only 
the methods used and the tempo are 
unpredictable at present. Mr. Leng- 
yel, on the other hand, is sceptical of 
the Soviet Union’s ability to solve the 
economic problems of this region, and 
believes that the West may be able to 
improve its influence in Eastern 
Europe by judicious use of economic 
assistance. Mr. Harsch, in his section 
entitled “American Policy in Eastern 
Europe”, has some salutary as well 
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as encouraging views to add. He 
points out that American policy, in 
opposing the Russian monopoly of 
influence in Eastern Europe, need not 
necessarily be aimed at gaining for 
itself a monopoly, or at eliminating 
totally Russian influence. He out- 
lines the three elements in the present 
régimes in Eastern Europe which 
hitherto have been held by Ameri- 
cans to be inseparable and abhorrent: 
first, the dominant Russian influence; 
second, the social revolution; third, 
the employment of state 
methods. Realistic strategy in future 
should not expect elimination of all 
three elements in any one country. 


police 


The break between Tito and the 
Soviet Union indicates that the first 
element can be lessened or removed, 
but Mr. Harsch questions whether the 
third can be 
Jugoslavia. He 
whether 
there 


second and factors 


altered in also 


questions recent dev elop- 


ments could be 


repeated in 
precisely the same way in any other 
“satellite” country. He believes that 
the real strength of the régimes in 
Eastern Europe lies in the social 
changes carried out since the war. 


Their weakness lies primarily in the 
inclinations of those governments to 
bow to the will of Moscow. — Tito’s 
break has been over the latter point, 
and Mr. Harsch cautions that the 
West must remember that Moscow 
direction is what Tito rejects, not 
Communism. Tito speaks for equali- 
tarian Communism, which to Mos- 
cow is “deviationist” heresy. 


Mr. Harsch considers that elimina 
tion of all three of the element: 
opposed by the United States could 
be brought about only through war. 
and might not be accomplished even 
then. But if the West insists only on 
the elimination of Moscow control, 
there is a fairly good chance of 
success short of war. A revival of the 
Eastern European “twilight zone” in 
which Western influence would con- 
tinually vie with Russian influence 
would be the result, a result the most 
practicable to be hoped for, and the 
which Europe _ itself 
would prefer. 


one Eastern 


An article by Mr. Harsch in the 
October issue of Harper’s is suggested 
as supplementary reading. 


ELLEN Buzexk. 
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Film (Cont'd from page 43) 


cipal. “We don’t think we have any- 
thing to learn from Hollywood.” 


That principal should see Sight and 
Sound, the National Film Board’s new 
film in the Canada Carries On series, 
which deals with the uses of films and 
radio in Canadian schools today. 
Filmed largely at Centennial School, 
Scarborough. Ontario, the film shows 
how teachers by the skilful use of 
films are bringing the world right into 
the class-room. The visual impres- 
sions made on the children are 
stronger and more vivid than any 


amount of verbal description. 


Phe film will be especially interest- 
ing to parents and teachers and _ is 
recommended to Home and School 


Associations. 
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II. 20 pamphlets with a new sub- 


scription (7 issues) of Behind 
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Solve your Christmas 
problems by sending FOOD 
FOR THOUGHT to your 
friends. For only $2.00 it 
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